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State Karm Life 
hangs its hat 
from coast to coast 
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Eight complete “home offices away from home” 
give fast next-door service to our agents everywhere 
State Farm Life’s leadership in decentralization keeps a new business advantage for every State Farm Life agen 
very large organization in close personal touch with our Our company was a pioneer in Life Office decentraliz] 
agents. Each of our eight separate, independent Regional 
Offices is an exact duplicate of State Farm’s Home Office 
in Bloomington, Illinois. 


tion. No other life insurance company has ever attemptelf 
to operate a full service involving every transaction, olf 
such a wide-spread regional basis ... with casualty anf 
This system places the facts... and the authority to fire lines provided by companion companies. 

make decisions . . . practically at each agent’s doorstep. We believe that by providing our agents with the mos] 
The result: faster action on applications and benefits, modern and efficient business techniques, we are helpin§ 
better relations with our policyholders, and a distinct them to grow and prosper in the years ahead. 


STATE Fatt 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
Companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, IIlinois INSURANC 





goods and services is spent by households 
that read an average issue of |BE9: 





LIFE gives you a vast and responsive market 
every single week. The average issue of LIFE 
is read by 15,320,000 households—31% of 
all U. S. households. And these 31% buy 
38% of all consumer goods and services. 


What a market. And what a selling oppor- 
tunity when you know for certain that you 
can reach 38¢ out of every consumer dollar. 


These newly released figures from LIFE’s 


Study of Consumer Expenditures reaffirm what 
LIFE advertisers already know: that all 


across the country, people who read LIFE 
are the people who are receptive to selling 
messages . . . the people who actually do the 
better-than-average purchasing. 


No wonder in 1957 advertisers invested $47 
million more in LIFE than in the next lead- 
ing magazine . . . more in LIFE than in the 
next two magazines combined. 

Source: LIFE’s Study of Consumer Expenditures, an 
analysis of $200 billion of the $265 billion spent by 


U.S. households for consumer goods and services 
in 1956. 


ONLY LIFE gives you 


so much selling support...so swiftly, so surely 
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Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 





* A Copyrighted Sales Program 
























Accident and Sickness 


is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&S line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&S line plus these features: 
* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE STANDARD FACILITIES for both 
Life insurance and Accident and Sickness In- 
surance! 


* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











Over half a century... 


“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 

Liberal Agency Contract 
* Openings in Arizona, California, Colorado, Washington, D.C. 
Florida, lilinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
N. J., North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 











life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
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Month 1956 1957 1958 
January ...... $3,774** $4,338 $5,402 
February ...... 3,738 5,000 4,860 
as eee rte 4,650 5,653 5,688 
First Three Months 12,162** 14,991 15,950 
RS aks 4,244 5,907 

a EE See 4,603 6,224 

ES eas 4,402 5,545 

eS STES 4,307 5,281 

Ariel sce x's 4,601 4,963 

September ..... 4,195 4,602 

October ays 4,856 5,732 

November ...... 4,805 5,469 

December ...... 7,138 6,727 

WO cokes $55,313** $65,441 

TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 

SORUOEY 855k $2,496 $3,196 $3,467 
February ....... 2,653 3,252 3,499 
SSS. oceans 3,076 3,975 3,901 
First Three Months 8,225 10,423 10,867 
aieah rt ena 2,913 3,883 
eee ce 3,063 4,030 

yo ete <r ae 2,966 3,728 

Woe Ee ey. 2.891 3,756 
er 2,923 3,727 

September ..... 2,698 3,452 
Octoeer-.... 65 05 3,350 4,023 

November ...... 3,451 3,884 

December ...... 3,895 4,254 






CODRRI oS oss 2 


February 
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$453 
529 
592 





$45,160 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
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459 
509 
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First Three Month 1,574 1,544 1,396 
PM ete ; 531 569 
ea 602 574 
PN Ke etok ia 558 521 
Se ee 521 492 
PUGUEE 2c bse 5 545 515 
September ..... 544 517 
October ....:... 569 510 
November ...... 531 465 
December ...... 556 454 
WO wicciiecsakss $6,531 $6,161 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
Bree $825** $670 $1,507 
February ....... 556 1,239 902 
ae 982 1115 1,278 
First Three Months 2,363** 3,024 3,687 
April Lay 800 1,455 
RS ee 938 1,620 
AMD, ac pa areas 878 1,296 
pe eee 895 1,033 
PES | Se asa 0 1,133 721 
September ..... 953 633 
October .....05 937 1,199 
November ...... 823 1,120 
December ...... 2,687 2,019 
WOON ch Gries Be sc $12,407** $14,120 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Li 


insurance. 
Figures exclude credit life insurance. 


** Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting 
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life insurance stocks 


1958 Range Bid Price 
Lite Companies Low 3/31/58 


— “es INVESTIGATE 


merican National Life 
Bankers National Life 
Business Men's Assuranc 
alifornia-Western States Life 
columbian National Life .. 
ommonwealth Life (Louisv 
onnecticut General Life 
ontinental Assurance 
anklin Life 
overnment Employees Life 
ia — Standard Lif. 
efferson Standar e * . 
ansas City Life 050° ‘1,270 Select Territory: Experienced Agents & 
28 28 


He & Casual CALIFORNIA General Agents 
. of Va. (c) COLORADO Wanted 
incoin National Life 


ife Insurance 

; IDAHO KANSAS . h 
n r 

est. Indemalty & Lite (b) 52 44 aNRASKA NEVADA Policy Holders and Othe 


onumental Life 82 NEW MEXICO Leads 


ational Life & Accident (a) ioe 78 ° 
lorth American Life (Chicago) (d) ... bias OREGON Top First Year 
« Commissions 


hiladelphia Life (a) SOUTH DAKOTA 
Vested Renewals 


epublic National Life es 43 34 41 TEXAS 

outhlan e 

soteeaeie Life 105 99 pare or aay ne x 

ravelers P 72% Non-Participating and 

nited States Life oh 

est Coast Life (e) Other Policies 
Paying 4°, Compound 

Interest on Dividend 

Accumulations 


Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


In 28th year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $2,241,000 
$116.89 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 


a) Ad justed for 20% stock dividend. 
b) Adjusted for 33'/;% stock dividend. 
‘ os for 4% stock dividend. 

d) justed for 5% stock dividend. 
e) Aahe sted to 25%, stock dividend. 





sales by states 


| ASSACHUSETTS LED THE COUNTRY in percentage 
increase in ordinary life insurance sales in Febru- 
pry, with South Dakota second and Oklahoma third, it 
s reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which has analyzed February sales by 
ptates and leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary busi- 
ess increased 8% in February, compared with gee 
ary 1957, while Massachusetts sales gained 43%. 
south Dakota, February sales were up 36% arp in 

klahoma they were up 26%. 

For the first two months, with national ordinary sales 
ip 8% from the year before, Massachusetts led with 
hn increase of 35%, with South Dakota in second place, 
p 33% from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston showed the greatest 

Mate of increase for February with a gain of 30%. New 
York was next, with purchases up 15%. Boston also 
ed for the two months, showing a gain of 31% 


conventions ahead 


JUNE 


Ins. Accounting and ‘Statistical Assn., annual, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Fraternal Actuarial Assn., spring, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Society of Actuaries, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

California State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, San Jose. 

Special Libraries Assn., Ins. Division, annual, Hotel Sherman, 
hicago. 

National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, 89th annual, Roose- 

velt Hotel, New Orleans. 


International Assn. of Accident and Health Underwriters, 
28th annual, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Million Dollar Round Table, NALU, annual, Banff Springs 
Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 


or May, 1958 


Agency Vice-President 





Over $52,000,000 


in Force BANKERS UNION 
| LIFE INSURANCE 
Mr. fod & tae COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street *« Denver, Colorado 








Alabama Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Whitley Hotel, 
Montgomery. 

Ins. Advertising Conf., annual, Clausin's Inn, N. Falmouth, 
Mass. 

United Commercial Travelers of America, annual, New 
Orleans. 


JULY 


Interamerican Conference of Life Underwriters, 2nd annual, 
McAllister Hotel, Miami. 

International Assn. of Ins. Counsel, annual, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va 


AUGUST 


National Insurance Assn., 38th annual, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus. ; 
Federation of Ins. Counsel, annual, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

American Bar Assn., Ins. Law Section, annual, Los Angeles. 


SEPTEMBER 


Internatl. Federation of Commercial Travelers Ins. Organiza- 
tions, annual, The Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Southwest Management Conf. of NALU, annual, Statler 
Hilton, Dallas. 

American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, annual, 
Dallas. 

Interntl. Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards & Commissions, 
annual, Olympic Western Hotel, Seattle. 

General Agents & Mgrs. Conf. of NALU, annual, Statler 
Hilton, Dalles. 

Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Statler Hilton, 
Dallas. 

Interntl. Claim Assn., annual, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick. 

Assn. of Supts. of Ins. of the Provinces of Canada, Empress 
Hotel, Victoria, B. C 

Life Office Management Assn., annual, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City. 

Fraternal Actuarial Assn., annual, Fontainbleu, Miami 
Beach. 

Natl. Fraternal Congress of America, annual, Fontainbleu, 
Miami Beach. 








"i Sell Life Insurance but I Don’t Sell Alone!” 


SAYS ROBERT W. DUNSTAN, OF WARREN, OHIO AND THE CLEVELAND OFFICE—A LEADING AMERICAN UNITED PRODUCER 


“T believe that selling life insurance requires partnership. My home office ‘‘partners”—key personnel who back me in the field 
“That's why I'm in busines. with Amesicon United are pictured in background of above photo. In front of desk, left to rigid 

Y 4 Ralph Caldwell and Les Barlet. At desk, left to right: John Ulrey, Ral 

‘The Company with the Partnership Philosophy’ —a phi- Campbell and John Pearson, M.D. Right-hand group: Fred Letwt 


losophy that’s also shared with our policyholders. John Lauter, and Morris Conn. 


“T'm backed-up by enthusiastic, progressive specialists in 
all departments of the home office, and by my agency. They ——. 2 
willingly work with me to solve my clients’ problems. > SINCE Reis =61s77 
“We have all forms of Life, Group and A & S. Every- 
thing that’s new! And, we have good tools to help me sell. 


“With this kind of partnership help, I do a better job of 
selling and servicing for American United. 


i) 


American United 


2 AN 


“It’s a great company to buy from . . . and to sell for!” 


U.S. a 
(twe 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY «¢ HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Sagee 
ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS - FLEXIBLE OPTIONS - LOW NET COST SPECIALS - UNIQUE JUVENILE - GROUP INSURANCE - GROUP RETIREMENT - PENSION TRUSTS - NON-CANCELLABLE 
DISABILITY - GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL - GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL & SURGICAL - SPECIALISTS IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING—REINSURANCE 
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ANY with a Creed! 


“Since its organization in 1900, 
the guiding principle of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its policy. - 
holders and their beneficiaries with 

fair, unselfish contract and to 

construe it liberally in their favor; 
to serve them faithfully, adequately, 


honestly and economically,” 
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HOTEL 


Teletype: BA263 BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


company developments 


DELAWARE Licensed 
Fort Pitt Life Insurance Company 


Admitted 


Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ..... 
Provident Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ..... 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


GEORGIA Examined 


American Family Life Insurance Company 


ILLINOIS Reinsured 

Jackson Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Merged 

St. Veto Fraternal Aid Assn. of Ricigliano 


INDIANA Admitted 


Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ..... 


Professional Life and Casualty Company 


MAINE Admitted 
Allstate Life Insurance Company 


MASSACHUSETTS Examined 


Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company ....... 


MICHIGAN Admitted 


American Life Insurance Company of New York 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of America .. 


MINNESOTA Admitted 


Allstate Life Insurance Company 


NEBRASKA Admitted 
Life Insurance Company of North America 


NEVADA Admitted 
All American Life & Casualty Company 


NEW JERSEY Admitted 


National Life Assurance Co. of Canada ......... 


NEW MEXICO Admitted 


Allstate Life Insurance Company 


NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 
Life Insurance Company of the South 
Licensed 
Builders Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 
Union Security Life Insurance Company 


Examined 


Central Life Insurance Company ..... 


OHIO Admitted 


Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Examined 


Educators Mutual Life Insurance Company .... 


VERMONT Admitted 
Allstate Life Insurance Company 


VIRGINIA Admitted 


Chesapeake Life Insurance Company 


Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America .... 


WASHINGTON Admitted 


All American Assurance Co. of Louisiana ....... 


Republic National Life Insurance Co. .. 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York 
Canada Life Assurance Company 
General Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
General Life Company of America 


North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago ; 


Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co. 


WISCONSIN Admitted 


Republic National Life Insurance Co. 


NEWFOUNDLAND Admitted 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Wilmington, Del, 


.East Orange, N. J 
.Chattanooga, Tenn 


East Orange, N. J 
Columbus, Ga 


Chicago, | 


Chicago, || 


.East Orange, N. J 


Champaign, | 
Skokie, | 
..Boston, Mass 


..New York, N. Y 
.East Orange, N. J 


. . Skokie, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Park Ridge, ll 


.Toronto, Canada 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Charlotte, N.C 
Atlanta, Ga. 


..Charlotte, N. C 


East Orange, N. J 


.. Lancaster, Pa 


. Skokie, | 


Baltimore, Md 


.East Orange, N. J 


. Lafayette, Ls 
Dallas, Texas 


New York, N. Y. 

. Toronto, Canada 
Richmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash 

. .Chicago, | 


3. oe Norristown, Pa 


. .Dallas, Texas 


Chicago, |. 
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A highlight of the 1958 conventions 
occurred when Los Angeles Manager 
John G. Edmundson received the coveted 
Jerome Clark Award for outstanding 
achievement in agency development. Left 
to right are shown President John 

Lloyd, Manager Edmundson and Executive 
Vice President Harold P. Winter, CLU. 


Arthur A. Ebenstein of Los fag ye qocues 
the Presidency of this year’s $500,000 Club 
by leading the Company in 1957 oun 
total life insurance sales of $3,624,879. It 
was the third time he won this recognition. 


The candlelight cere- 
mony, always a 
dramatic moment in 
the lives of agents 
who qualify for the 
President’s Club is 
an occasion for the 
President of the Com- 
Pany to recognize 
their accomplish- 
ments and remind 
them of continuing 
responsibilities 
to their profession 
and their clients. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


For May, 1958 


Each year, The Union Central sponsors two major 
business meetings, the $500,000 Club and the 
President’s Club conventions. Traditionally, each of 
these meetings requires months of study, research 
and preparation plus days of intensive execution. 
Round table discussions and seminars exploit 
such specialized areas as comprehensive business 
protection, estate analysis, pension funds, Group 
insurance and programming. Dramatized skits, slides 
and other visuals introduce new products, explore 
new markets, present new merchandising, adver- 
tising and circularization materials, demonstrate 
important techniques of successful salesmanship. 
To justify the planning, work and expenditure, 
qualified agents are required to attend these meet- 
ings and maintain substantial production levels as 
evidence of professional interest and sales potential. 
Make no mistake about it — these meetings are 
real work sessions. The sole purpose of Union 
Central conventions is to provide an advanced 
program of instruction and motivating sales ideas. 
The fulfillment of this purpose is reflected in the 
Company’s continuous growth and ever-expanding 
production capacity of an enthusiastic Field Force. 


Mr. Charles Sawyer, former Secretary 
of Commerce and once Ambassador 
to Belgium, was guest speaker at the 
1958 President’s Club convention. He 
discussed current economic conditions. 


INSURANCE COMPANY - CINCINNATI 
Security for the American Family since 1867 





JOSEPH L. SPEYER, C.L.U. graduated from M.I.T. in 1929. He became a life Agent in 1932 and in 1950 was appointed Supervisor i 


Boston for the Berkshire 


ae Li, o expert . 


-..as well as an expert in his own general insurance field 
...if he has the backing of an alert, aggressive Life com- 
pany team. Wherever his limited Life knowledge leaves off, 
that’s where we come into the picture.” 


“You say ‘Come into the picture’, Joe; but to what extent?” 


“‘We’re available to give you all the sales and training 
assistance you need to make money selling life insurance. 
Berkshire will support you with field-proven merchandising 
tools and techniques, highly-saleable policies, and fast per- 
sonal service... all the things you need to make life insur- 
ance selling successful and profitable.” 


“What you say really sounds great; but how do I start?” 


Life Insurance Company. In 1952 he was named Assistant General Agent, and in 1954, General Agen 


“First, let’s go over the best prospect file you’ll ever hav 
--. your own general insurance customers. Then, well 
develop each case individually. By working this way as 
team, we can’t help but make a success of Life selling fom, 
you. I’m sure I’ll convince you that todag. 
Berkshire presents the greatest potenti 
for personal growth in the industry! 


| 
ERKS HIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY « 185! 





®¢ Persistency of business and 
he retention of agents are impor- 
ant and interlocking problems in 
agericy management. Persistency is 
ependent on quality business and 
juality business is dependent on the 
agent. Thus proper screening in the 

ection of agents is an essential 
ystone in building an agency. 
Some of the ways the company can 
help the agent To /mprove Persist- 
mcy are discussed on page 18. 


bee Under /ndividual Policy Pen- 
ion Plans, whether the fully in- 
sured program or the combination 
an is utilized, there are the same 
iree main contingencies to be con- 
fered: the death of a participant, 
mination of employment, and ac- 
lial retirement either at the normal 
ate which is usually sixty-five, or 
rior to that time in the event of 
otal and permanent disability, or 
rly retirement if allowed. The 
fain difference between the two 
iF ns is that there are no group prin- 
iples involved in the fully insured 
fogram. On page 20 using the ex- 
mple of a man age forty-five enter- 
ig the plans, to retire at sixty-five, 
mechanics and the advantages 
id disadvantages of both setups are 
iustrated. 


*¢ The use of a night-shift of of- 
ice personnel in insurance organiza- 
ions has proven to be a controver- 
ial subject. Like many such pro- 
edures, its success depends to a 
great extent on the individual com- 
any. What works for one may 
prove of little value to another. 
However, there are certain guiding 
rinciples which go a long way in 
aking the introduction of such a 
fystem smoother and more efficient. 


or May, 1958 





Some of these standards are dis- 
cussed in the story of one company’s 
experience with The Night Shift it 
hired. It is on page 25. 


eee The great advances that have 
been made in the diagnosis, treat- 
ment and prevention of illness have 
increased the population of those 
over sixty-five. Now the responsi- 
bilities lie in giving these people a 
reason for living. Most importart 
is economic security to free the 
oldster from dependence and fear. 
This in turn, to complete the cycle, 
leads to a healthier, even longer life. 
Also called for is a further develop- 
ment of disease prevention, early 
detection and treatment of chronic 
disease and the creation and expan- 
sion of special facilities to meet the 
health problems of the aged, so that 
these added years will not be spent 
in chronic invalidity. Read Factors 
in Longevity on page 29. 


eee Estate Planning and Taxes 
are twin problems that the man who 
has acquired a substantial amount 
of wealth must face. However, he 
should not sacrifice his desires 
merely to accomplish the lowest tax 
consequence. The responsibility lies 
instead, in protecting the future of 
his family to the best of his ability. 
But, so as not to lose more than nec- 
essary to taxes, there are certain 
sensible steps that can be taken. Giv- 
ing away property during lifetime is 
one of the suggestions of our author 
on page 41. 


eee Conversion benefits, first in- 
terviews, and a man’s responsibilities 
which insurance helps him to fulfill, 
are discussed in Sidelights on Sales 
to be found on page 45. The per- 


sonal experiences of three agents il- 
lustrate the various problems and 
tell how they were solved with the 
greatest benefit to client and ad- 
visor. 


°°? To help comply with the rules 
governing advertisements of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, our au- 
thor on page 49 has developed 
helpful guide-posts. His seven check 
points which are covered in detail 
include: exaggeration; exceptions, 
reductions and _ limitations ; 


pre- 
existing conditions; 


renewability ; 


surgical schedule; waiting periods 
and in lieu of provisions. To a lim- 
ited extent, a comparison is made be- 
tween the NAIC rules and those of 
the FTC. See Advertising. 


eee While its genesis dates back 
nearly twenty-five years, Statistical 
Quality Control is even today not 
widely known. However it is a tool 
which can be used to obtain quality 
of output in high volume, repetitive 
operations at reduced cost. In cer- 
tain types of operations where per- 
fection is not anticipated it will pro- 
duce the same, if not better results, 
as checks and balances. An insight 
into the nature of this control tool 
and some ideas on how it may be 
used will result from a reading of 
the article on page 67. 


eee Being in their third year of 
Objective Accounting for group in- 
surance, one large New York com- 
pany is able to evaluate the ca- 
pacities and advantages of this 
system. The details of the pro- 
cedure, which combines the statis- 
tical and accounting functions into 
one, are given on page 70. 


eee Automation can cause much 
dissension on the part of the em- 
ployee, due in great part to the lack 
of information. When employees are 
well briefed in the part they will 
play, the opportunities that will be 
open, the positions with greater re- 
sponsibility that they have a good 
chance of filling, the fear of losing 
their jobs will be eliminated to a 
large extent. On page 75, an indus- 
trial relations expert in The Human 
Side of Automation tells what, and 
how, communications can be used 
to solve the problems that manage- 
ment faces in this forward step. 
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Frep B. HENRY 





Fred Henry is our 
General Agent in the small 
northwest Georgia city of 
LaFayette (population 
4884). A Franklinite since 
December 7, 1947, he sold 
103 cases last year, only a 
couple of which were 
outside the city of 
LaFayette. 






























1957 was his best year 
with cash earnings of 
$25,131.26. 





Ten very lappy 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 


Froukbin years . 


LaFayette, Georgia 
March 18, 1958 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


You are correct in that I have just recently completed ten 
years with the Franklin Life. These have been ten very happy 
and richly rewarding years ...actuaily beyond my fondest 
expectations! The last ten years with the Franklin have been far 
more remunerative than the ten years of life insurance work 
immediately preceding my association with the Franklin. I am 
truly amazed to find my income almost five times as great. 


The story continues to grow more wonderful. The magic and 
appeal of our wonderful exclusives becomes more apparent every 
day. These incomparable contracts enabled me to qualify for our 
unique “60 Club,” then our newly established “Key Club,” and 
in 1957 the highly coveted Million Dollar Round Table... 103 
sales for over $1,000,000 with 85 of them Franklin exclusives. 


O’B, ours is a great business, and to me the Franklin is the 
greatest. I will be forever grateful, and enthusiastically represent 
the Franklin with pride. 

Yours sincerely, 


Fred B. Henry 





FIRANTRILIEN IWIIRTE comeany » 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Eight Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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HE MARKET FOR LIFE INSURANCE SHARES in March — sharp and general rise in January. All except two of 

continued to follow the mixed pattern of the preced- the thirty stocks studied reported gains for the quarter, 

ing month with declines slightly outnumbering the ad- the best performance being registered by Government 

vances. However, the average of the thirty selected life Employees Life which rose 32.8%. Strong showings 

stocks appearing in our study showed no change for the were also recorded by Franklin Life (25.0), Kansas 

month, a rather creditable performance considering gen- City Life (21.0), Monumental (18.8), United Insur- 

eral market conditions. ance (17.9), Republic National (17.1) and Common- 

wealth (16.0), with Columbian National, Southland, 

For the first three months of this year life insurance United States and West Coast showing gains ranging 
shares showed an advance of 6.3% due solely to the from 11% to15%. 


7-——MARKET BID PRICES——— ——_—_% CHANGE—————_ 
12-31 1-31 2-28 3-31 
1957 1958 1958 1958 Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Aetna Life $183 $181 $183 $186 -—1.1 1.1 1.6 
American National .... oY 9% 95% 9% 1.3 ey 1.3 
Bankers National 19 "19% : 18% —1.3 —2.6 
61 63 —1.6 5.0 
alifornia-Western .... 79 84 83 4.8 —5.7 
Columbian National ... 68 71 5.9 —1.4 
‘ommonwealth Life ... ; 1834 19 +8 —3.8 
‘onnecticut General ... 248 ; 245 0.8 —2.0 
Continental Assurance . 116% 4 118 —2.6 4.0 
—1.1 i3 


67% 67% 
—5.8 9.9 


= 
RUEDA 


tn Om in te WW NI 


bo 
a 


86 8&9 
24 21 15.7 —9.9 29 
74Y, /s 71 9.6 —4.0 
1,300 23.8 =r 
2934 ‘ 7.2 —0.8 
1834 5) 11.9 mniiy 
99% a94 2.1 oni? 
186 185 10.7 
42 43 344 27.3 2.4 
79 86 14.5 8.9 


‘ational Life & Acc. ... 97 b79Y% 5.4 
‘orth American Life .. 1834 17.4 
b55 1.6 

35 36 2.9 

67 73 10.4 

92 97 4.3 
travelers 72% 76 9.3 
Jnited Insurance 19% : 23% 17.9 
Inited States Life 26% K 29% f 13.2 
38 43 44, 3¢ 13.2 


bo 
ge 
ae 


Averages 7.6 —1.1 sien 6.3 
bAfter 4% stock dividend. b After 20% stock dividend. c After 5% stock dividend. d After 25% stock dividend. 
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for United of Omaha Men! than t 

lor it, 

In the past year more than 12-million American families were told about United of Son 


that i 
Omaha and United’s Policies-that-fit-Prospects. 12-million copies of Look, Parent’s Maga- hard : 


zine and The Saturday Evening Post brought them the story of the United Family Plan imme 
recess 
and United’s double-duty 20-20 Plan. 


Now, 
the pe 
on ott 
your friends, your neighbors, your business associates — your prospects. If you are in- Lif 

oppor 
terested in a profitable career closing sales with these prospects, write United of Omaha, =o , 
Omaha, Nebraska. hard ; 
cellen 


Be Far-sighted — Go United messa 
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These 12-million families are waiting for a United man to call. Some of them are 


One of America’s Foremost Life Insurance Companies 


N. M. LONGWORTH, President 
Best’s Life New 





every reason to sell 
“large” companies 
let’s talk to one another 


E BELIEVE THIs is an excellent time to sell life 
Lp fara and we are glad to see that most life 
insurance agents agree with us. Records for the first 
part of the year compare favorably with figures for the 
corresponding periods of 1957. 

Although there is a recession in some phases of busi- 
ness, employment for March increased over that for 
February. Many lines of business are good. Employ- 
ment and earnings are particularly favorable in the in- 
come levels where our best market is. Savings are 
higher for the country as a whole than they were last 
year, and particularly for these middle income groups. 
The outlook for life insurance is excellent. 

In the past few years there was undoubtedly too much 
hard sell of some durables, such as automobiles, con- 
stituting a borrowing against future production. In- 
crease in capital goods was heavy—there is disagree- 
ment as to whether it was too heavy or not. The 
inevitable adjustment had to come, as unwelcome as it 
is. 

Life insurance, however, is in a separate category. 
People need it whether they buy other, less lasting pur- 
chases or not. They will hold onto life insurance longer 
than they will most other things. There is no substitute 
for it, and the public is favorably disposed. 

Something that is true of life insurance, however, is 
that it must be sold, by individual salesmen working 
hard and competing with the lure of goods giving an 
immediate satisfaction, This is as true now, during a 
recession, as it was when we were in the boom period. 
Now, however, life insurance has an advantage because 
the people who have the money to buy are holding back 
on other purchases. 

Life insurance companies should take this favorable 
opportunity to press aggressively for larger sales. They 
will have to meet aggressive merchandising from our 
hard and soft goods competitors, but they have an ex- 
cellent story to tell and a receptive audience to hear the 
message. 


ROBABLY EVERYONE has his own definition of what 
Pirates a large life insurance company. Most of 
us would express this in terms of life insurance in force, 
but the standard would vary a great deal. Today we 
would agree that a billion dollar company is a large 
company, while there are few that would deny that a 
company with $500,000,000 of life insurance in force 
is “a pretty good sized” outfit. 

Not many years ago there would have been agreement 
that $100,000,000 of life insurance in force constituted 
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a good sized amount. Such a company might even have 
been viewed as large. A few minutes of investigating 
records uncovered the following rather interesting facts : 

In 1920 there were thirty-nine companies, if our in- 
formation is complete, that had $100,000,000 of life 
insurance in force at the end of the year. This included 
ordinary, group, and industrial. Five years later there 
were only forty-eight, and at the end of 1930 only fifty- 
six. By the end of the Second World War, however, 
on December 31, 1945, one hundred two companies had 
$100,000,000 of strictly ordinary in force, excluding 
group and industrial. This climbed to one hundred 
thirty seven in 1950, and five years later there were one 
hundred twenty-six over $200,000,000 of strictly ordi- 
nary in force. At the end of 1957 there were ninety- 
three companies with strictly ordinary life insurance in 
force of $400,000,000 or more. 

The period of a little more than three and a half 
decades saw life insurance grow from the state where 
there were thirty-nine firms with $100,000,000 of life 
in force, counting all three branches, to where there 
were ninety-three with $400,000,000 in force, counting 
ordinary alone. 


— 


ECENTLY WE HEARD a home office man from one of 
Rix large companies admit publicly that his company 
had discovered an embarrassing fact through a survey 
made by an outside firm. The sampling firm, which may 
have been testing for other things, too, discovered that 
when a policyholder wrote a letter to the company he 
was liable to receive a long, technical reply that he just 
could not understand. 

We salute this company man for being willing to 
make the admission in public, and it gave others present 
a chance to learn something from him. We also know 
that his company has instituted an excellent letter writ- 
ing program. We wonder, however, why it should be 
necessary to spend a lot of money on an outside survey 
firm to discover things like this. We know that com- 
panies do it. We know that human nature is fallible 
and that the heads of departments in insurance compa- 
nies, as elsewhere, can get mad at one another. But even 
so there should be routine for periodic sampling of 
company correspondence by competent people so that 
nothing ever happens like a three-page answer to a 
request for a change of beneficiary form. 

Outside research firms have their uses, but it seems 
to us that business organizations should be able to find 
out many things for themselves before going to the 
doctor. 
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Starting immediately, a new program 


Giving recognition to 
America’s “Good Providers 


Institute advertising messages to present 
life insurance ownership as the mark 
of a ““man of responsibility” 


You'll be seeing them soon in the newspapers—warm, friendly mes- 
sages such as the one shown on the opposite page. Combining strik- 
ing photographs with brief thoughtful copy, they show how life 
insurance helps a man meet his responsibilities to his family. More 
than that, they portray the rewards that this unselfish purchase brings. 
In these ways, each message pays tribute to America’s life insurance 
policyholders—our nation’s largest group of “good providers.” 


“One of the measures of a man” 


You will recall that, a year ago, the Institute of Life tion threatening our economy, the current situatiot 
Insurance interrupted what had proved to be a__ would indicate that we should return to a discussiot 
highly successful campaign built around the slogan _ of life insurance in our newspaper advertising. 
“When someone’s counting on you...you cancount — gives us an opportunity to add further power an 
on life insurance.” It did this because of the mount- _ impact to our already established theme. 

ing threat of inflation and the desire to give leader- We believe these messages will serve as powerft 
ship to the fight for a sound, stable dollar. reminders that ownership of adequate life insurance 

Today, while there are still certain forces of infla- _is one of the measures of a man. 


Holgar J. Johnson, Presiden 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information About Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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New responsibilities ahead . . . and ways to meet them 
werfl esp i } ‘ 


™) Thoughts of a new father 


He is remembering the very first time he saw his wife and baby 
together—there in the strange hospital room. A flood of love and 
pride had suddenly welled up in him. And they had seemed so totally 
dependent on him that it might have been frightening. 


esiden But it wasn’t frightening —then or now. On his side are youth, 


— strength, ambition. And now a family to encourage him on. 

ry And he has the sure, dependable backing of his life insurance— 
ee with its answer to the question, “What would happen to them, if 
eT something happened to me?” 


om Note that it’s called life insurance. That’s a reminder of its second 
job: insuring a more confident life for the man who owns it. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE + 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. N. Y. 


When someone’s counting on you . .. YOU can count on life insurance. 









R. R. CORBELL, 
Assistant Secretary 
Amicable Life Insurance Company 


ERSISTENCY IS DEPENDENT on 
pao business and quality 
business is dependent on the agent. 
Proper screening in the selection of 
agents is essential. He should have 
the proper background with a poten- 
tial market among the proper type 
of prospects. 


Persistency Raters 


It is the responsibility of the com- 
pany to assist the agent in the selec- 
tion of quality business and main- 
taining that business in force. It is 
our practice to require new agents 
to submit persistency raters on the 
first thirty applications for insur- 
ance. Our persistency rater is a 
modification of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association’s 
rater. The purpose of the rater is 
to help the agent and the company 
determine the probability that the 
policy will remain in force. 

There are certain factors which 
we believe tend to produce quality 
business, such as; previous life in- 
surance in our company, age, cash 
with application and occupation. A 
total score of eight or over, accord- 
ing to the plus and minus factors, 
in our rater is considered excellent 
business. If the business submitted 
is below our standard, the manager 
will work with the agent in an effort 
to improve his prospecting. 

Since January 1, 1955 we have 
been using the master agents record 
summary report as a supervisory 
tool. The records maintained in the 
agent’s local agency give a complete, 
accurate summary of his production, 
earnings, number of sales, lapses, 
conversions and reinstatements by 
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To lmprove Persistency 


date. With the information recorded 
in these records, the manager is 
constantly appraised of the prog- 
ress of not only each agent, but each 
case of each agent. 


Although conservation is the joint 
responsibility of the home office and 
the agents, the efforts of the agents, 
particularly by personal contacts, 
appear to be more profitable. The 
home office must, of course, mail 
premium notices, maintain good 
public relations through correspon- 
dence and keep the agents informed. 
It is our practice to mail conserva- 
tion pamphlets with our premium 
notices. 


Mailing of reminder notices to the 
policyholders and/or agents within 
the grace period, or late remittance 
offers a few days after the last day 
of grace can be considered as media 
for conserving the business. In our 
company we send reminders to the 
agents only on first and second year 





A joint responsibility 


each month and totals for the year to 












premiums approximately five day 
prior to the last day of grace. We 
have what we believe to be a sim- 
plified method of reinstating a pol- 
icy on which only a few days has 
elapsed since the last day of grace, 
Under this method of reinstating we 
do not believe we have encouraged 
policyholders who would have re 
mitted on receipt of the first or only 
notice, to wait for the reminder 
notice. 

















































If remittance is received within 
ten days after the last day of grace 
the policy is reinstated under certain 
rules without a formal application 
for reinstatement. The policyholder 
is informed by a notice of reinstate- 
ment that his policy has been rein- 
stated and that our rights under 
the terms of the policy regarding 
future payment of premiums, or re-> 
instatement, are not waived. 






















































































Policyholder Notified 


In the event of lapse a notice of 
lapse is mailed to the policyholder 
approximately ten days after the last 
day of grace. Notices are also sent 
to the agent and manager at the 
same time. On the back of each no- 
tice there is printed a short form o/ 
application for reinstatement which 
requires answers to only five ques 
tions. In contacting the policy- 
holder, the agent may use the blank 
on the back of his notice, if the 
policyholder does not have accessible 
the notice sent to him. The manager, 
or an assistant may contact the pol- 
icyholder if the agent is no longer 
with the company. 

Policies providing for automatic 
premium loans are not permitted to 
lapse so long as the cash values are 
sufficient to take care of the amounts 
due. On these cases letters are 
(Continued on page 94) 

























































Best’s Life News 


Are you ready for 


your own general agency? 
If you are...Check this list 


We are looking for additional general agents in 
these major communities: 


Baltimore, Maryland Birmingham, Alabama 

Cleveland, Ohio Chicago Area 

Newark, New Jersey Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Columbus, Ohio 


This may be the opportunity of your business 
lifetime! We want to strengthen our representation 
in these major metropolitan areas with men 
who are qualified to operate general agencies. 

Old Republic offers a complete portfolio 
of ordinary policies to meet the needs of any client 
—or any general agency. 

Old Republic is admitted in all 48 states, 
in the District of Columbia, Territory of Hawaii, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

As of December 31, 1957 Old Republic had 
$2,029,208,321 of insurance in force. 

We are seeking men of caliber, judgment 
and experience to complete our nationwide general 
agency system. If you are established and ready 
to start your own general agency in one of these 
cities, we are interested in hearing from you. 











Write to Superintendent of Agencies, 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
307 North Michigan Avenue + Chicago 1, Illinois 





JOHN T. CALLIHAN 
Agency Pension Consultant 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


N DEVELOPING the individual pol- 
ls method of pension planning, 
it might be well to review briefly the 
trust concept which is involved. Just 
as in the uninsured plan, this plan 
also requires a trustee and instrument 
to govern the program in operation 
if the employer and participants are 
to receive the tax advantages of a 
qualified plan. Here again the plan 
must be for the exclusive benefit of 
the employees or their beneficiaries. 


Some Requirements 


It must be impossible prior to the 
satisfaction of all liabilities under the 
plan for any part of the corpus or 
income to be diverted to any other 
use. The plan must cover a required 
percentage of personnel, or in lieu of 
this, cover a classification of employ- 
ees which is acceptable to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue as 
being non-discriminatory. Contribu- 
tions and benefits may not discrim- 
inate in favor of stockholders, offi- 
ers, or highly paid employees. Thus, 
the plan must meet requirements of 
Section 401 (a) of the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code. 

As the name implies, financing the 
individual policy pension trust in- 
volves the purchase of individual pol- 
icies from a life insurance company. 
They are owned by the trustee and 
governed by the trust agreement. 
Ordinarily, the participant has only 
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the right to name a beneficiary. In 
its simplest form the plan may in- 
clude just one employee, or there 
may be several hundred participants. 

In the fully insured program as 
differentiated from the combination 
plan which I will discuss later, there 
are no group principles involved. 
The policy used under the program 
has exactly the same rate structure 
as other policies of the same type 
issued by the company to individual 
insureds. It is an investment type 
of contract payable on a level annual 
basis from date of issue to the date 
of retirement. 

The policy when matured will pay 
the employee a monthly income guar- 
anteed as long as he lives. In a mu- 
tual company it receives the same 
dividend treatment as all other pol- 
icies issued at the same age and un- 
der the same type of policy. 

In general, insurance companies 
issue two basic policies for use in the 
fully insured plan. One is a level 
premium annuity which at retirement 
has accumulated sufficient reserve to 
provide the guaranteed monthly 
benefit required. In the event of 
death prior to retirement this policy 
guarantees the return of all pre- 
miums paid or the cash value of the 
policy if greater. 

The other policy, which is much 
more popular, again provides a level 
premium to retirement but also 
includes an initial death benefit 
equal to $1,000 for each $10 of 
monthly income to be provided. 
This © an income endowment or 


retirement income type of contract. 
Where the full insurance feature is 
not desired, many insurance com- 
panies also issue a policy providing 
for $500 of death benefit initially 
for each $10 of monthly income. 

Under any pension plan, there are 
three main contingencies to be con- 
sidered—the death of a participant, 
termination of employment, and ac- 
tual retirement either at the norma 
date which is usually 65, or prior 
to that time in the event of total and 
permanent disability, or early retire. 
ment if allowed. 

Let’s take an example of a man 
entering a fully insured pension plan 
at age 45 to retire at age 65. He 
is entitled to $100 of monthly income 
for life on the basis of the benefit 
formula. From the time the first 
annual premium has been paid, guar- 
anteed values are created in the pol- 
icy. Since this is a program of in- 
vestment to provide an annuity, the 
cash equity necessarily must increas 
rapidly. After twenty level pren- 
iums have been paid the full pension 
is provided. 


Three Contingencies 


The cash value at 65 is approx: 
imately one-third greater than the 
sum of net premiums paid. This is 
due to the guaranteed interest factor 
in each contract plus dividends 
Based upon the annuitant’s table 
which the insurance company ef- 
ploys for payment of annuity bene- 
fits after the normal retirement date, 
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this actual cash value will be in the 
vicinity of $14,600, to provide a 
guaranteed life annuity of $100 per 
month for a male. 

As previously pointed out, a death 
benefit may be included, and in our 
example, assuming the employee is 
insurable, we are providing $10,000 
in conjunction with the $100 
monthly annuity. The insurance 
feature is a reducing amount of term 
insurance. As the guaranteed cash 
equity in the policy increases, the 
amount of insurance at risk de- 
creases. As a matter of fact, at some 
point—generally between the ages 
of 58 and 65—there is no more in- 
surance involved. The cash avail- 
able in the policy has exceeded the 
$10,000 insurance amount. Thus, if 
the man should die during this 
period, his beneficiaries would re- 
ceive the equity created in the policy 
which is more than the insurance. 

In summary, our first contingency 
—death—provides the beneficiary 
with $10,000 or the cash value of the 
policy, whichever is greater. These 
proceeds may be taken under any of 
the optional settlements in the con- 
tract. Here we have utmost flex- 
ibility in the method: of payment. 
Many participants under this type 
of plan have integrated the death 
benefit with their own personal life 
insurance to take care of the in- 
come needs of the family. This is 
areal advantage of the individual 
policy pension trust. 

Our second contingency—termi- 
tation of employment-—is again 
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handled within the framework of 
one policy. We have noted the 
equity created each time a premium 
is paid. Most plans provide a def- 
inite vesting schedule for the 
employee if he leaves prior to retire- 
ment. For instance, after ten or 
fifteen years of service the policy 
may be completely vested in the 
employee. 


Free and Clear 


Upon termination of employment 
under these circumstances the con- 
tract is transferred to him free and 
clear of the trust agreement. When 
this transfer has been completed, 
the policy may be cashed in, taken 
on a paid-up basis with no further 


Two basic policies are used 


premiums due, or continued in full 
force by payment of the same pre- 
mium which has been paid annually 
since the original date of issue. The 
right to continue the policy may be 
of extreme value if the insurability 
of an employee has changed since 
his entrance into the plan. He may 
maintain the full death benefit even 
though he may now be uninsurable. 

In the event of total and perma- 
nent disability, all equities built up 
to the time of disability are generally 
vested in the employee. These values 
may provide a lifetime income or 
income over a specified period of 
years. In some instances a cash 
settlement may be desirable. 

Finally, when the employee retires, 
the plan generally provides that the 
participant may choose the method 
of settlement which best suits his 
needs at that time. For instance, 
although the policy may be set up to 
provide a life annuity of $100 per 
month, the employee may wish to 
have a guaranteed income continued 
to a beneficiary if he should die 
shortly after retirement. By select- 
ing a slightly smaller income he can 
guarantee that the payments will be 
continued in any event for at least 
ten years. 

On the other hand, if he married 
late in life and has young children, 
he may wish to have an even longer 
guarantee. He may select an option 
again with a lower income to him 
which will guarantee the continu- 
ance of the monthly payments for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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te Cleveland Room 


Dine in the splendid old world 
setting of a grand dining 
room. The meru is varied, the 
service unexcelled, 


One of the brightest of the city's 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly 
from 9:00 p.m. 

Air conditioned, of course. 


A true specialty m ® 
For Fabulous Roast Beef, 
roasted, corved and served 
to your order. 


MEN’S BAR 


Strictly stag — is this all male 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good talk. 
Plus sports events on TV. 


TRANSIT BAR 


For rapid service in the most 

uftique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It's a Cleveland habit to 
say — “Meet me at the Patio.” 


5S Coffee Shop 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 
coffee shop. Enjoy o tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meol. 


CLEVELAND, OHMIC 





Pension Plan—Continued 


at least twenty years after his nor- 
mal retirement. There are several 
other methods of payment available. 
At this point, it may be stated that 
the individual policy method of fund- 
ing is the only method which pro- 
vides such flexibility to the employee 
and his beneficiary. 

To sum it up the major advantages 
of the fully insured plan approach : 
1. The employer knows at the in- 
ception of the plan the maximum 
given cost for each initial benefit to 
be provided. Once the gross deposit 
has deen determined, the insurance 
company rate cannot be changed, 
nor can any policy provisions be 
altered once the contracts have been 
issued. There is an absolute guar- 
antee regardless of the experience 
of the group involved. 

2. The plan can be utilized for one 
to fifteen or twenty-five employees 
as well as for much larger groups. 

3. Since funding is based on level 
annual premiums, with no mortality 
discounts prior to retirement as 
against the discounted methods used 
in group underwriting or with the 
uninsured plan, the cost of a given 
benefit for a given participant can 
never increase but will be less with 
the application of dividends. 

4. The actual net cost of the pro- 
gram will be based upon the entire 
experience of an insurance company 
rather than the experience of a small 
group of participants under a plan. 
5. Substantial death benefits may 
be made avaliable to participants 
with the resulting settlement options 
as provided only in _ individual 
policies. 

6. Administrative expense is largely 
assumed by the insurance company 
and included in the premium struc- 
ture. 


Disadvantages 


As in any other method of funding, 
there may be considered disadvan- 
tages of the fully insured plan. 

1. Initial cost of this method is 
higher than other funding media 
because the benefits are usually more 
inclusive both before and after re- 
tirement. Furthermore, no discounts 
are assumed in‘advance for mortality 
or terminations. 

2. The plan is not as flexible relative 


to the incidence and amounts of pal the 
ment to the pension fund as certai 
other methods. 
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3. Usually all deposits made to t Sines 
plan for a given individual are if jn this 
cluded in the benefit payable upd tion of 
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4. The death benefit increases sul employ 
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In recent years insurance com certain 


panies have developed a modified aj 
proach to the fully insured pk 
which we call the combination pla 
This plan incorporates two method 
of funding, the individual policy pla 
and the self-administered or uni 
sured plan. By uniting these tw 
methods of funding the net res 
is a merging of the advantages 
both and a reduction in their di 
advantages. 
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Uninsured Plan 


A major disadvantage of the u 
insured plan is the lack of any guag Ment. 
antee and the uncertainty of thg sueran 
eventual cost of the program. Act of oul 
arial assumptions must be made re This 1 
ative to mortality, interest, and egg YETS101 
pected future annuity costs. Thes Und 
may prove inaccurate resulting ig °° ¢ 
much higher costs to the employgj sencie: 
in future years. Many uninsuregg on of 
plans provide no death benefits, an The C 
as a result the younger participanigj Partict 
are not interested in the plan. plan é 
them retirement is a long way 0 65. | 
Termination values are often veg month! 
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not appreciate the plan. which 
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at the inception of a program. 
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the company prior to retirement. 
Termination of service, therefore, 
can affect the plan the same as death. 
Since the insurance policy used 
in this program provides only a por- 
tion of the cash value required at 
retirement, a substantial part of the 
employer’s annual deposit is made 
to the separate fund. Most insurance 
companies who write this class of 
business will handle this fund with 
certain definite guarantees, or in 
lieu, it may be invested by a trust 
company or other fiduciary. 


Cost Guaranteed 


As an example, my company 
handles the separate fund with a 
minimum interest guarantee of 


2%%, a guarantee of safety of prin- 
cipal at all times, and in 1957, actu- 
ally credited 3.35% on such depos- 
its. If the trust company handles 
the program, naturally, there are no 
guarantees other than the integrity 
of individual investment manage- 
ment, In either event, the company 
guarantees today the eventual cost 
of an annuity for each participant. 
This is provided through the con- 
version privilege of each policy. 

Under the combination plan, we 
once again have the three contin- 
gencies to consider—death, termina- 
tion of employment and retirement. 
The example again concerns the 
participant entering the pension 
plan at age 45 to retire at age 
65. He is entitled to $100 of 
monthly income and a death benefit 
of $10,000. The life insurance policy 
which we use under the plan is 
similar in nature to the type that 
many people own as_ individuals. 
It may be known as a modified life 
policy or ordinary life policy. 


Builds Cash Equities 


Just as in the fully insured pro- 
gram this contract builds cash equi- 
ties from the time the first level an- 
tual premium is paid. However, 
the values increase much more slowly 
than in the fully insured program. 
At 65 the cash value is approximately 
one-third of the amount created in 
the other plan. 

To provide a $100 monthly pen- 
sion we still need the same cash value 
at 65 as we did in the fully insured 
plan. With one-third created by the 
life policy, the balance must come 
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from some other source. We call 
this the separate investment fund. 
If the employee dies, again the 
death benefit is provided by the in- 
surance company in the amount of 
$10,000. The equity created in the 
insurance policy up to the time 
of death is included in this $10,000 
payment. However, the additional 
dollars which have been accumulat- 
ing in the separate fund to retire the 
participant are completely separate 
and distinct from the life insurance 
policy. Thus, upon death this money 
is retained for the benefit of other 
participants who remain with the 
corporation until actual retirement. 
The death benefit under this plan 
never exceeds the face amount of 
insurance protection. Here then are 
potential savings in cost to the cor- 


poration. A mortality discount is 
used in the separate fund which 
anticipates release when death 
occurs. 


Flexibility of Settlement 


The death proceeds payable by the 
insurance company under the life 
policy have the same flexibility as to 
method of settlement which is an ad- 
vantage of the fully insured plan. 
The participant may collate this 
death benefit with his own personal 
insurance again to take care of the 
income needs of the family. 

Upon termination of employment 
the plan may vest the life insurance 
policy just as in the fully insured 
program. When the contract is re- 
leased from the trust agreement, the 
participant may avail himself of the 
various non-forfeiture options guar- 
anteed in the policy. If he chooses, 
he may continue the insurance in 
full force thus protecting his insur- 
ability, and the premium is once 
more equal to that which was deter- 
mined at the time the policy was 
originally issued. This premium, of 
course, is considerably lower than 
the full premium payable under the 
investment contract used in the fully 
insured plan. 


Separate Fund 


Having vested only the life policy, 
the corporation receives the full 
benefit of money accumulated in the 
separate fund for the given individ- 
ual up to the time of his termination. 
This separate fund release is used to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Plan—Continued 


reduce the cost to participants who 
actually stay to retirement. 

When the participant arrives at 
the retirement date, the trustee pays 
over to the life insurance company 
the required funds necessary to con- 
vert the employee’s policy to an an- 
nuity. Since the conversion rate is 
guaranteed, the corporation knows at 
all times the exact amount of money 
which is necessary at retirement, 

As soon as the conversion has been 
effected, we again have the fully 
insured‘ plan. The insurance com- 
pany has accepted the responsibility 
of paying a guaranteed annuity for 
the remainder of the employee’s life. 
In accordance with the terms of the 
trust, the employee may again choose 
the method of annuity settlement 
which best suits his needs and fam- 
ily conditions at the time of actual 
retirement. 

The advantages of the combina- 
tion plan are as follows: 

1. In this approach we have a lower 
initial cost than with the fully in- 
sured plan due to the actuarial as- 
sumptions utilized in the separate 
fund. 

2. There is a probability of a lower 
net cost over the lifetime of the pro- 
gram due to the releases from termi- 
nations. 

3. A substantial death benefit is pro- 
vided under the program, but it does 
not increase in the final years prior 


to retirement when the mortality 
hazard is higher and the need of in- 
surance is generally less. 


4. The employer knows at all times 
the maximum cost of a given benefit 
at retirement. Changes in future an- 
nuity rates will not affect this cost. 
Thus, annuity guarantees are avail- 
able today for employees who retire 
thirty or forty years in the future. 


5. Actuarial fees are eliminated on 
separate funds held by the insurance 
company since yearly actuarial valu- 
ations are provided at no additional 
charge to the client. 


6. There is flexibility of annual con- 
tributions to the plan. Although the 
life insurance policy is a level annual 
premium contract payable to retire- 
ment, the separate fund may be 
varied from year to year based upon 
the experience of the group involved. 
Under certain conditions the sepa- 
rate fund contribution may be passed 
in a given year and made up at a 
future date. 


7. The plan provides reasonable ben- 
efits covering all of the possible con- 
tingencies which an employee must 
face over his working lifetime with 
a corporation. 

In closing, well over one-third of 
all pension plans in force today are 
funded through the medium of the 
individual policy, either alone or in 
combination. For the small and 
medium-size firm, there is no more 


Integrity IS THE FOUNDATION 


UPON WHICH SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


satisfactory method. Even large 
companies desirous of comprehensive 
benefits utilize this method. The 
key executive is especially interested 
in the individual policy because of 
the personal advantage involved. | 
know of a number of company treas- 
urers, vice presidents, and presidents 
whose major estate would be de. 
rived from individual policies issued 
under their company plan. 


Individual policy guarantees: can. 
not be over-emphasized. Guaranteed 
interest, safety of principal, and fu- 
ture annuity guarantees are of real 
importance. There is no_ other 
method of funding available where 
the corporation knows the maximum 
cost of future annuity benefits de- 
termined by the pension formula at 
the inception of the plan. 


Today there is considerable pre- 
occupation with initial cost estimates. 
The pension field is highly competi- 
tive, and rightly so. However, the 
ultimate cost, which is the real test 
of a pension plan, is in general equal 
to the benefits paid to participants or 
beneficiaries, plus administrative ex- 
penses, less the interest earned on the 
funds. Although the individual pol- 
icy plan may cost more at the outset 
than other methods of funding, one 
cannot state categorically that it will 
cost more over the lifetime of the 
plan. If it does, it is because it pro- 
vides more liberal benefits than other 
plans, not because of the individual 
policy concept involved. 
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The Night Shift 


RALPH P. SCHABERG 
Secretary and Treasurer 
The Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


UE TO THE RAPID GROWTH of 
Boca: company’s business in 
the postwar years, management was 
confronted early in 1954 with a 
serious and somewhat complicated 
situation. Billing and accounting 
procedures directly reflected the in- 
crease in the work load, and we 
realized that a change in systems 
was needed. It was decided that 
tabulating equipment for premium 
billing and payment of agents’ com- 
missions must be put into operation 
as rapidly as possible. 


Started in 1954 


In May 1954, the use of a small 
night shift was undertaken in the 
hope that we would provide the 
means of coping with the greatly 
increased volume of business. Now 
itcan be said that without the night 
shift we might have been swamped 
with work to the point that our over- 
all efficiency and service would have 
suffered and home office correspond- 
tnce fallen far behind schedule. 

The night workers are not em- 
ployed on a piece work basis. 
Rather, it is steady employment on 
a five-night-a-week basis. After six 
months of satisfactory service, the 
tight worker is paid for stipulated 
holidays, the same as daytime em- 


Salaries are reviewed at the end 
the first year and yearly there- 
iter. After one year of continuous, 
atisfactory service and attendance, 
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a night shift worker receives a 
week’s paid vacation. After two 
years of such service, he is entitled 
to two weeks paid vacation. 

All night shift workers are paid 
at the regular day rate. A large vol- 
ume of much-needed extra work has 
been handled efficiently and speedily 
on an economical basis by those 
who work for us from five to nine, 
five evenings a week. 

When seeking personnel for the 
night shift, our personnel depart- 
mental looks for the better grade of 
worker who wishes to supplement 
his income. The age spread of our 
night workers is wide, ranging from 
nineteen to forty-nine years. 

Personnel records show that the 
attendance record of night workers 
is excellent, in fact as good as the 
company-wide average. As a group, 
they are efficient and conscientious 
workers. The percentage of errors 
is low. 


Daytime Employment 


Our night crews at present in- 
clude personnel who during the day 
are employed as: 

Government clerks 

Post Office clerks 

Male stenographer 
Cutter, garment industry 
I. B. M., clerk 

Sheriff, New York City 
College students 

In screening applicants for the 
night shift, particular care should 
be given to the supervisor, for he is 
the key man. Once the night crew 
is left on its own, and not super- 
vised by daytime personnel, the re- 
sponsibility for the efficient func- 


tioning of the group falls on the 
shoulders of the night supervisor. 
He can, so to speak, make or break 
the reputation and the work output 
of those under him. 


Of the utmost importance is close 
liaison between the day staff and 
the night crew. Unless this is main- 
tained, things may be left undone 
that day workers are counting on 
for use the following morning. 


The Day Staff Could Not 


The changeover from the old bill- 
ing and accounting system to the 
new required a thorough review of 
procedures and many changes in 
them. A number of these changes 
involved unit organization prob- 
lems, including both personnel and 
space. The day staff could not un- 
dertake the additional work, and no 
more day personnel could be added 
because the home office had just,run 
out of floor space. Despite these 
basic problems, the all-important 
project of swinging over to the new 
billing and accounting procedure 
was launched as quickly as possible. 
The sooner it was completed, the 
sooner the company would be in a 
better position to maintain prompt, 
efficient service in the accounting 
and billing fields, regardless of what 
the future might bring in the way of 
increased sales volume. 

All things considered, the best 
approach seemed to be the intro- 
duction of a crew of night workers 
to implement the new procedures. 
At the start, they would be under 
the direction of regular accounting 
department personnel. The night 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Night Shift—Continued 


shift would be on the job from 5:00 
to 9:00 p.m. 

In May, 1954, the first six night 
workers started, giving code num- 
bers to all premium records and pre- 
paring code sheets from premium 
cards. After that, tabulating cards 
were prepared. These were the 
name and address card and the mas- 
ter information card used in pre- 
mium billings. 


Written Instructions 


The first crew of night workers 
laid the foundation for the new bill- 
ing and accounting system. They 
were trained by permanent day time 
personnel, who put their instruc- 
tions in writing. 

As the night crew’s work pro- 
gram developed, they transferred 
the agent’s commission data to mas- 
ter tabulating cards. Then, the tab- 
ulating cards were verified against 
the existing, or old, records. The 
initial crew of night workers soon 
proved that it did not take them 
long to absorb the training. They 
picked it up very rapidly. 

Largely as a result of the work 
done by the night shift, the change- 
over to the new system of billing 
and accounting is now just about 
complete, and on the whole, func- 
tioning very well. The night shift 
in the accounting department is be- 
ing maintained to handle the vastly 
increased daily volume of work 
there. (Since the first night crew 
started in 1954, new crews have 
been added to help other depart- 
ments absorb the greater work 
load.) Presently, the accounting de- 
partment employs a crew of eleven 
night workers, one of whom is the 
night supervisor. He has been em- 
ployed almost since the start of the 
night operation. There is also an 
assistant night supervisor who is 
qualified to take over should the su- 
pervisor be unable to report to work. 

The work to be done by the night 
crew is laid out by the manager of 
the accounting department with nec- 
essary comments in writing. Per- 
sonnel on the night side work until 
9:00, never beyond that hour. 

Functioning as they do after the 
day personnel have gone home, 
night crew members can work on 
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certain files when they are not be- 
ing used by day personnel, there)y 
eliminating what might be termed 
“work bottlenecks.” Master card 
files and the premium card files are 
examples. 

The night crew is also used to ac- 
cumulate records ‘which will be 


processed next day, such as policy Wi 
records, where the mode of pre- § "SS 
mium payment is being changed, Life ] 
let’s say, from quarterly to semi- § of 19 
annual, or where there is a change § °Y* 
of address. along 
All this work, done at night, tends To in 
to accelerate the process of keeping § #” ™ 
records up-to-date at all times. Had § 4 ™ 
the night crew not been injected § '" tl 
into the picture, it is safe to say § ™ent 
that the posting of some vital § ce" | 
changes would have fallen behind § ™ thi 
schedule. With the growth of the  "! w 
company and the shortage of floor § h@ve 
space, it would have been difficult, the e 
if not impossible, for day personnel § “S: ! 
to keep abreast of this absolutely taken 
basic work. tual 
sured 
In Other Departments 
Initial success with a night shift 
in the accounting department, 4% 
prompted the introduction in 1955 § very 
of night workers in the policyhold- § work 
ers service department. Here again, § How 
the growth of the company had pro- § some 
duced an increase in volume of cor- § p.m., 
respondence. Tied in with this was § a ni; 
a large increase in related computa- § lieve, 
tions, such as automatic premium § resul 
loans, cash loans and surrender val- depa: 
ues. perie 
The first assignment given the § glad 
night crew in policyholders service § for t 
was to clear away the backlog of Fi: 
automatic: premium loans. | This § that 
work was taken away from the day § has | 
staff and delegated entirely to the § disc 
night side. The night shift still re- § ion, 
tains this work, and in addition now § This 
does other calculations relating to § factu 
correspondence with policyholders, § sults 
including the computation of policy § nigh 
values, as required to answer mail 
from policyholders. 
Correspondence More Current O 
( 
The net result has been that de- 1 ie 
spite the increased work load, han- comy 
dling of correspondence has_ been perie 
speeded up. Calculations which used § ¢,4 
to absorb much of the day staif’s BH y,. ; 
time are now allocated to the night plete 
crew. When the day. staff reports 
For 
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for work in the morning it can im- 
mediately start answering mail, for 
the needed figures are on hand to be 
included in the letters which must 
be handled before the close of busi- 
ness that day. 


Most Recent Use 


With the reinsuring of the busi- 
ness of the Expressmen’s Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at the end 
of 1956, The Manhattan Life took 
over thousands of policyholders, 
along with all the attendant records. 
To integrate this business was quite 
an undertaking and one that raised 
a number of problems, particularly 
for the premium collection depart- 
ment. Consequently, the most re- 
cent use of night workers has been 
in this department. Again, person- 
nel working from 5:00 to 9:00 p.m. 
have made a valuable contribution to 
the efficient servicing of policyhold- 
ers, in this case, a large, new group 
taken over from Expressmen’s Mu- 
tual when that company was rein- 
sured. ‘ 


Very Little Difficulty 


The company has_ experienced 
very little difficulty in tying in night 
work with that of the daytime staff. 
However, we are considering using 
some personnel from 1:00 to 9:00 
P.M., in departments where we have 
a night shift. This would, we be- 
lieve, result in securing even better 
results from the night crews. All 
department heads who have had ex- 
perience with night crews would 
gladly join in a round of applause 
for their work. 

Finally, perhaps it should be said 
that the use of night shift workers 
has been the subject of considerable 
discussion and difference of opin- 
ion, which will doubtless continue. 
This article is intended merely as a 
factual report of one company’s re- 
sults over a period of four years with 
night crews. 


Individual Problems 


Obviously, what works for one 
company might prove a dud for an- 
other. A number of life insurance 
companies have had successful ex- 





the idea has or will ever have com- 
plete acceptance. 
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perience with night shifts, but again, 
that does not necessarily mean that 
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Provident’s INSUREability provision guarantees the 


client a right to buy as much as five times the amount 
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INSUREability is a strong 
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gardless of his health. 


continuing incentive for him to buy again on his future 
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Here they are—the five top leaders in Life 
of Virginia’s Ordinary Division. 


In 1957, each of these men, either per- 
sonally or as an agency leader, established 


an outstanding record of sales and service. 
The kind of record that is making Life of 
Virginia “The Natural Bridge to Security” 
for an ever growing number of individuals 
and families. 
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GEORGE C. TURNBULL, M.D. 
Evanston, Illinois 





NE CANNOT PRACTICE MEDICINE 

for as many years as I have 
done without a conviction that life 
has been lengthened as result of 
our modern diet and _ medical 
therapy. The population of Ameri- 
cans over 65 is increasing at twice 
the rate of our over-all population 
rise, which shows the effectiveness 
of these factors. Thus more people 
pass beyond the expected years into 
the so-called sunny side of life de- 
spite war and present day traffic 
hazards. However this so-called 
sunny side may not be so good or 
even welcome as the name given to 
it would indicate. 



























Facing the Problem 






Specialty groups, pharmaceutical 
laboratories, educators, public health 
resources and hospital research are 
joined to attack every phase of the 
problem. Advances are steadily be- 
ing made in the understanding of 
nutrition, exercise, mental health, 
recreation and rehabilitation. At the 
national level, medical societies are 
taking part in an intensified cam- 
paign begun forty years ago to urge 
periodic physical examinations for 
all Americans by their family physi- 
cians. By this effort, doctors hope 
to find the very abnormalities which 
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disable a person in advanced years 
if not detected earlier, too late or not 
at all. 

One must consider the combined 
economic and social factors of longe- 
vity as well as some of the known 
medical facts. Longer life in itself 
is not enough. The aim is not 
merely to prolong man’s life span, 
but to keep him active. Medicine 
meets its greatest challenge in help- 
ing to bring growth, motivation and 
fulfillment to a larger majority of 
the population. 


Economic Factors 


Economic factors become highly 
important to the older individual 
since he is usually retired at the age 
of 65 to a so called life of ease. 
Assured adequate income, state of 
health and social adjustment become 
of great importance. He may have 
been one of the fortunate 3% of 
people who has been able to provide 
adequately in a financial way but 
the other large group must have 
other provisions. Social Security, 
insurance annuities and pensions 
too often are inadequate for the ex- 
tras or unusually long life span. 

Early in my medical life a for- 
lorn, unhappy dependent maiden 
patient of mine had a decision to 
make. She had recently lost her 


only sister by death, but she was 
left alone with more than the aver- 
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My 


age er 66 in the early 
1930's? urance salesman had 


interested her in placing $20,000 in 
an annuity which would pay her 
monthly installments equally 10% 
per year as long as she lived, with no 
residue after death. This was a dif- 
ficult decision to make, especially 
since she had two devoted nieces 
who might inherit from her estate. 


Physically she was malnourished 
and unhealthy, with known gall 


bladder disease with stones which 
had caused recent disability. Ad- 
vice was difficult to give under these 
circumstances; but upon consider- 
ing only the needs of the patient the 
annuity was purchased so that she 
had a really good monthly income 
together with other investments. 


Lived Most Comfortably 


After making this step, her eyes 
became brighter, health improved 
markedly, and she lived most com- 
fortably in the more abundant life. 
She lived twenty-two years, and 
when disability did beset her in the 
last years of life, she was able to be 
better cared for with her increased 
funds. When she felt at low ebb 
mentally one would need only to 
mention how she was winning from 
the insurance company to give her 
a better outlook and bring a ready 
smile. I am told that this type of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Longevity—Continued 


annuity was sold only a few years, 
but to me this was a good example 
of an effective way to face the eco- 
nomic problem of growing older, al- 
tho it no doubt lost money for the 
insurance company. 


Relief Program 


At this same period, we had a 
male patient in the late 60’s with 
moderate hypertension who had not 
been able to conserve funds for his 
old age, in spite of regular employ- 
ment. His wife had recently died of 
a neglected gall bladder infection 
with stones after her refusal of early 
surgery. When he lost his job due 
to his age he accepted the relief pro- 
gram offered by the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. His needs were well 
cared for and one day he appeared 
at my office, all smiles, to inform me 
that the social workers thought he 
should go to California for the win- 
ter. This he did and while basking 
in sunshine on a California beach he 
had a stroke with sudden death. It 
then looked like the high living pro- 
vided by public expense proved too 
much for him. 

To-days biggest medical problem, 
according to Dr. David B. Allman, 
president of the American Medical 
Association, is how to provide care 
for people over 65 years. “We doc- 
tors are largely responsible for so 
many people living to be over 65,” 
he points out; “now it is up to us 
to see that these folks get good med- 
ical care.”” This also means helping 
to see that they can afford to grow 
older. 


Homes for the Aged 


Homes for the aged can meet the 
needs for only a very small percent- 
age of the aging group. These 
homes are mostly fraternal or church 
owned and can be a welcome haven 
and as a rule, the individual im- 
proves in health and prolongs life 
once he or she is admitted to mem- 
bership. Everything is taken care of 
for them after their small entrance 
payment. Even those among the 
living out group find that the free- 
dom from worry increases their state 
of health since they realize all fur- 
ther needs will be met by under- 
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standing people who have the mem- 
ber’s point of view and need as their 
prime objective. In most instances, 
the entrance fee is sufficient to pay 
only their burial costs and all other 
expense is met by the church thru 
donations. 

Socially, the older individual may 
feel well adjusted in the world, but 
the younger generation looks on 
them as “old folks who are becom- 
ing queer or difficult.” Too many 
times the younger generation seems 
unable to adequately adjust emo- 
tionally or financially in order to 
accept the care of their aged parents 
or relatives. In earlier years, the 
older person in the home was an 
economic necessity. They did the 
sit down jobs for the family, but 
now with so many gadgets and serv- 
ices performed out of the home, the 
extra pair of hands, coupled with 
tiresome ways, are not easily toler- 
ated. In some areas, community 
groups have effective plans where 
the retired person has a real place 
in society. They seemingly do bet- 
ter with those who are their own 
age as long as they have contact with 
various age groups in addition to 
their own. 


Early Disease Detection 


A plausible solution for the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the 
aging is suggested by John H. Mil- 
ler as reported in the World Med- 
ical Journal. He states that problems 
of the aged who are ill will be solved 
by voluntary means only if insur- 
ance companies provide medical 
care insurance and employers use 
the facilities at their disposal. The 
ultimate objective should be to in- 
sure that the years which have been 
added to life thru reduction in mor- 
tality from acute infectious diseases 
shall not be spent in chronic in- 
validity. This calls for greater de- 
velopment of disease prevention, 
the early detection and treatment of 
chronic disease, the creation or ex- 
pansion of special facilities and serv- 
ice such as geriatric clinics, nursing 
and convalescent homes, home care 
hospital programs, the “day hospi- 
tal” and other facilities and services 
especially designed to meet the 
health problems of the aged. 

Rehabilitation services should be 
made available not only to those dis- 


abled persons who are potentially 
re-employable but to all persons 
whose well-being can be improved 
thru the techniques of rehabilitation, 
Accomplishment in these areas will 
minimize the needs for medical 
treatment and control its cost, and 
will complement the advances being 
made by insurers in expanding the 
coverage on the older lives. 

With the reduction of mortality 
from infectious disease, we find 
heart disease, cancer, and cerebral 
accidents, followed by cirrhosis of 
the liver, emerging as the leading 
causes of death. Dietary methods 
and exercise aid in control of these 
diseases (with the exception of 
cancer ). 


Effect of Fats 


We hear much about the harm of 
fat in diet and its relationship as a 
causative factor in degenerative dis- 
ease. We hear of saturated and non- 
saturated fats, of their influence on 
cholesterol levels in the blood 
and relationship to arteriosclerosis, 
which accounts for vascular disease. 
Lipids are frequently designated 
culprits, and, in some circles the 
terms fat and cholesterol have be- 
come synonymous with hardening 
of the arteries and disaster. 

How much is an ideal quantity of 
fat, and what should be its chem- 
ical nature? The fact that precise 
answers can not be given to these 
fundamental questions emphasizes 
the urgent need for re-examination 
of the lipids in nutrition. Whether 
or not dietary fat is, in some fashion, 
the culprit, remains to be proven. 
Also the alcoholic with his diet high 
in alcohol but inadequate in protein 
and vitamins, often become obese 
and cirrhosis of the liver often re- 
sults. In the meantime, one may 
recommend the diet control re- 
quired to obtain and maintain op- 
timum body weight and the choos- 
ing of a varied diet containing 
adequate amounts of food, including 
fats, shown by experience and by ex- 
periment to have special nutritive 
values. 

Hypertension is a sign of disease 
just as is fever. It occurs in 20% 
of persons over the age of 40 in the 
United States.. Known causes ac- 
count for 5% of the cases, with the 
remaining 95% cause unknown. 
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attack. The electrocardiogram has 
been found to be much less accurate 
in the diagnosis of myocardial in- 
farction in the diabetic patient than 
in the non-diabetic subject. 
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older person without having been 
present off and on since their 
younger days. The older individual 
has an increased chance of hemor- 
rhage as the blood vessels harden 
and lose elasticity due to the aging 
process. These patients require 


emancipation of the female, she can 
now have a duodenal ulcer which 
formerly was exclusively a male type 
of disease. 

Gallbladder disease in the elderly 
patient is frequently masked. Gall 
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Longevity—Continued 


stones, if left in the body, markedly 
increase the chances of carcinoma of 
the gallbladder, perforation or even 
to a greater extent, that of compli- 
cations in the pancreas or liver it- 
self. 

Pernicious anemia may be present 
for years before characteristic symp- 
toms appear. Early recognition is 
possible by specific tests done on the 
blood, bone marrow, and gastric 
content. In a like manner, leukemia 
or lymphoma in the early stage may 
be recognized by similar studies and 
physical examination. 

Yearly Xray examination of the 
chest should pick up evidence of 
tuberculosis or lung cancer in a 
stage when it is more apt to be 
amenable to treatment, with a likely 
cure. 


Frequently Disable 


Hiatus hernia and diverticula of 
the gastrointestional tract rarely 
cause death but frequently cause 
disability. Cancer of diverticula is 
indeed a rarity. We have increased 
knowledge concerning the esopha- 
gus and find esophagitis with 
hemorrhage a not and infrequent 
cause of disability and death in the 
aged person. Traction diverticula 
and stenosis of the esophagus are 
frequent causes of disability, but 
rarely of death, in the aging person. 

Older psychotic individuals: bene- 
fit much from the use of vitamins, 
minerals, hormones, cerebral stim- 
ulants and a generous well balanced 
diet. Shock therapy is used much 
less since we have available various 
so called tranquilizer drugs, altho 
it is still necessary by the sustained 
method of administration for a cer- 
tain percentage of the psychotic 
group. 

The role of the physician as fac- 
tor in longevity must not be over- 
looked. It is important and is stated 
well by Dr. W. H. Johnson in a 
recent article: “To most patients, a 
happy relationship with a good doc- 
tor is more important in the later 
than in the earlier years of life. 
Since preparation for old age should 
begin in the prime of life, it is de- 
sirable that this relationship be es- 
tablished early in senescence. Ma- 
turity in the doctor offers some 


advantages, although it is not essen. 
tial if he is really interested in the 
problems of older people and gen. 
erally likes people. The attitude of 
the oldster,” he further states, “to- 
wards the aging process may be 
resentful, resigned or realistic. The 
doctor can help to foster the correct 
attitude in his aging patients by be- 
ing sympathetic, sincere and sensi- 
ble. He should be interested not only 
in the oldster’s condition, but in his 
environment, his interests and his 
emotional status. The doctor needs 
to be truly the oldster’s guide, phi- 
losopher and friend.” 





BENEFICIARY TAX CASE 


AN AMICUS CURIAE BRIEF has been 
filed by the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America with the United 
States Supreme Court in the case 
of Commissiomer of Internal Rev- 
enue vs. Stern, involving the right 
of the government to hold a bene- 
ficiary liable for income taxes owed 
by a life insurance policyholder at 
the time of his death. The case 
came before the Supreme Court 
after a ruling by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit that the government could 
claim neither the full proceeds of 
the insurance policy paid to the 
beneficiary of a tax delinquent nor its 
cash surrender value. 


VETERANS MORTGAGE 
PROGRAM 


HOUSING LEGISLATION which would 
enable mortgage loans under the 
veterans home loan guarantee pro- 
gram to obtain a larger share of 
available mortgage credit was ad- 
vocated on March 7 in a statement 
submitted jointly by the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America to 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


TRADING STAMPS 


Jor B. Hunt, insurance commis- 
sioner of Oklahoma, has warned that 
any plan of trading stamp life insur- 
ance submitted to that state will be 
disapproved under the provisions of 
the Oklahoma Insurance Code. 
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PART I—FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES—1957 
(Continued) 


QUESTION 7 


A prominent actuary recently 
stated that one of the questions 
most frequently asked of a life 
underwriter is, “How will the 

ost of a policy in your company 
pmpare with the cost of a simi- 
ar policy in other companies?” 
The actuary pointed out that the 
answer to the question lies in a 
continuing analysis of the experi- 


fence of the companies relative to 


mortality, investment operations, 
and expenses, cautioning, how- 
ever, that such operating results 
must be interpreted with great 
care. 

(a) Describe the basis or bases 
used by life insurance companies 
in measuring the results of op- 
erations in the areas of (1) mor- 
tality, (2) investments, and (3) 
expenses. 

(b) Explain the factors that 
must be taken into account in 
interpreting the operating results 
of a particular company in each 
of the foregoing areas. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a) (1) There is no completely 
satisfactory basis for measuring the 
tesults of operation by a life insur- 
ance company in the area of mortal- 
ity. However, companies have used 
in the past and to some extent con- 
tinue to use what is called a mor- 
tality ratio. A mortality ratio is the 
Tatio of actual death claims in a 
particular year for a given company 
to the expected or tabular death 
claims. It may be computed on the 
basis of the number of deaths or on 
the basis of the dollar value of death 
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claims. In the latter event only the 
net amount at risk under the various 
policies is considered. 


(2) A number of interest rates 
are used by life insurance companies 
to measure the results of operations 
in the area of investments. Possible 
bases for measuring interest rates 
include ledger assets, admitted as- 
sets, and invested funds. The rates 
for the past year are usually based 
on some type of formula which pro- 
duces a “compound” interest rate by 
allowing for the effect of interest 
earned during.the latter part of the 
year on interest received earlier in 
the year and reinvested. The follow- 
ing bases for reporting earned rates 
of interest are found in trade pub- 
lications : 


(i) The gross rate is calculated 
by dividing the gross investment in- 
come before deducting any invest- 
ment expenses or taxes by the av- 
erage invested assets including cash 
and overdue and accrued investment 
income. 


(ii) Net before Federal income 
taxes. This rate is calculated by 
dividing the net investment income 
before Federal income taxes, but 
after deducting any investment ex- 
penses, by the average amount of in- 
vested assets. 

(iii) Net after Federal income 
taxes. This rate is calculated by 
dividing the gross income minus all 
investment expenses and all invest- 
ment taxes including Federal income 
taxes, by the average invested assets 
for the year. , 

(iv) Interest rate on new invest- 
ments. This is calculated on a gross 
basis rather than a net basis, because 
of the difficulty involved in estimat- 


ing future average investment ex- 
penses and taxes. 

Capital gains or losses do not 
enter directly into the calculation of 
any of the above rates although they 
do have for some companies a con- 
siderable effect on the operating re- 
sults in the area of investments. 


Companies may express their in- 
vestment earnings as a percentage 
of the total invested assets or as a 
percentage of a restricted group of 
assets. It is common for dividend 
purposes to relate earnings to only 
those assets which stand back of or 
offset those liabilities which, it is 
assumed, will be credited annually 
with interest at a specified rate. 
Such liabilities are referred to as 
interest-bearing liabilities. A rate 
calculated on the basis of this re- 
stricted group of assets would be 
higher than one based on total assets 
and would provide a larger excess 
interest element in the dividend for- 
mula. 

Life insurance companies some- 
times measure the results of their 
operations in the area of investments 
by comparing the percent of actual 
earnings to required earnings. 
While this is not a regularly pub- 
lished statistic of a life insurance 
company, it is possible for the com- 
panies to compare the actual rate of 
earnings on their investments with 
the aggregate rate required to main- 
tain reserves on insurance in force. 


(3) To measure the results of op- 
erations in the area of expenses, the 
following bases are used by life in- 
surance companies : 

(i) Dollar amount of expenses 
per $1,000 of insurance in force. 
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(ii) The ratio of total expenses 
to total premiums. 

(iii) The ratio of total expenses 
to total income. 

In each of these ratios, total ex- 
penses include all expenses of opera- 
tion of the company such as commis- 
sions, salaries, rents, interest pay- 
ments, purchases, as well as all 
claims and investment expenses. 
Life insurance in force is usually ex- 
pressed as dollars of face amount of 
insurance protection. Total pre- 


mium is expressed as dollars of pre- 
mium income during the calendar 
year with adjustment for due and 
unpaid premiums. Total income in- 
cludes both premium and investment 
income, as well as considerations for 
supplementary contracts and divi- 
dends left to accumulate at interest. 
(b) (1) In interpreting the op- 
erating results of a particular com- 
pany in the area of mortality, the 
most important factor to take into 
account is the mortality table used. 
The American Experience Table 
shows a higher rate of mortality, 
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No doubt you have talked to prospects who have 


said, 


“You're wasting your time — I’m uninsurable.” 
Here’s a reply that can help you to more sales. 
“Mr. Prospect, the liberal underwriting practiced 
by the Manufacturers Life has brought the benefits 
of life insurance to many people who in the past 
ten years were generally considered uninsurable. 
“I feel that your need for Life Insurance is so 
important that we should find out what they say 


about your insurability.” 


We would welcome the opportunity of working 
with you the next time you meet the “medical” 


objection. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
BALTIMORE © BOISE ¢ CHICAGO © CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS e DETROIT ¢ HARTFORD 
HONOLULU e LANSING e LOS ANGELES e MIAMI e MINNEAPOLIS e NEWARK © PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND ¢ SAGINAW e SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE * SPOKANE ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Also licensed in Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 


particularly at the younger and mid 
dle ages than does the C.S.O. Mor 
tality Table. Therefore, if the Amer: 
ican Experience Table is used t 
estimate expected mortality, th 
ratio of actual to expected deat 
claims would obviously be lowe 
than if the C.S.O. Table were use/ 
to estimate expected death claims 

Misleading mortality ratios ma 
result unless the table of mortality 
being used as a basis for an expected 
mortality shows about the same pat: 
tern of distribution according to age 
and according to the number 
years the policies have been in force 
as does the actual mortality which 
occurs. Furthermore, the mortality 
rate at a given age is appreciably 
lower during the “select” period 
than it is for the same age on policies 
which are beyond the “select” pe- 
riod. Therefore, the actual mortality 
for a given age will usually be lower 
if a larger proportion of the business 
has been issued recently than if mos 
of the business has been on the books 
for several years. 

The proportion of medically ex- 
amined and non-medical busines 
written by the company should als 
be taken into consideration. Mor- 
tality on non-medical business is 
usually somewhat higher (partic- 
ularly in the first few years after 
issue) than on otherwise comparable 
medically examined business. 


The relative proportion of men! 


and women written by the company 
is another factor that should be con- 
sidered because the mortality rate 
for men is distinctly higher than fot 
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women. Also, the proportion of a 


company’s business in ordinary, 
group and industrial policies is im- 
portant because both the actual mor- 
tality rates experienced and the ex- 
pected mortality rates assumed are 
likely to be considerably different for 
each of these types of business. 
Companies writing a large amount 
of term insurance or having a large 
amount of insurance put on the 
books by conversions from group 
policies will experience higher than 
average mortality on these risks. 
Therefore, the relative amount of 2 


company’s total business which is} 


term or group conversion would be 
important. Finally, the relative pro- 
portion of white and non-white pol- 
icyholders in the company would be 
important in interpreting the operat- 
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ing results for a particular company 
because of the generally higher rate 
of mortality among non-white pol- 
icyholders. 


(2) There are several factors 
that must be taken into account in 
interpreting the operating results of 
a particular company in the area of 
investments. The interest rate 
eariied by a life insurance company 
may be reported on a gross basis, net 
before l’ederal income taxes or net 
after Federal income taxes. Because 
of a diversity of practices among 
companies as to whether I*ederal in- 
come taxes are charred against in- 
vestinent income or insurance opera- 
tions, the net interest rates of the 
various companies after Federal in- 
come taxes may not be stric:ly com- 
parable. The gross rate likewise 
may not be satisfactory. because ex- 
pense rates vary greatly on different 
types of investments. 

For example, the expense rate on 
mortgages, because of their small 
average size and consequent greater 
cost per $1,000 for servicing, may 
well be at least 25% higher than the 
expense rate on bonds which are 
usually purchased in relatively large 
blocks. Therefore, depending upon 
the distribution of investments by 
type and the expense of servicing 
he various types, companies with 
roughly equivalent gross rates of 
investment earning may show sub- 


Jestantial variations in their net earn- 


rent for 
3S. 
amount 


ngs rates. 

Consideration must also be given 
0 the question of whether capital 
pains and losses are included or ex- 
luded in determining the rate of 
nvestment earnings. The inclusion 
of substantial capital gains in any 
articular year might show an ap- 
arently inflated rate of earnings, 
thereas the exclusion of substantial 
Osses in any one vear might tend to 
bscure the true investment earnings 
icture, 


Consideration should also be given 
0 the relative proportion of new 
nvestments to old investments in 
he investment portfolio. An old es- 
ablished company might be carrying 
t large proportion of their invest- 
lents in long-term establishe1 secu- 
ities with a relatively higher yield 
han some which may have been pur- 
hased more recently by younger 
’mpanies. 
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On the other hand, the very new (3) The factors that must be 
company might have the bulk of its taken into account in interpreting 
investments in relatively new invest- the operating results of a particular 
ment media at more attractive yields company in the area of expenses 
than an older company. Further- would be as follows: 
more, investment expenses also may 
vary greatly by age and type of 
investments, Comparison of rates of 
interest earnings between companies 
without giving recognition to the 
relative proportions aml ages of in- 
vestment securities might tend to 
give misleading resuits. 


(1) Ratio of new business to old 
business. The first year expenses on 
new business are generally several 
times the expenses for older business 
because of high first year commis- 
sions, medical examinations, inspec- 
tion fees, issue costs, expense allow- 


(Continued on the next page) 


PICTURES CHANGE 
AUTOMATICALLY 


Pictures change automatically, always on cue, when you use the 
DuKane Micromatic sound slidefilm projector for selling or for 
training. No beeps, clicks, or bongs . . . film advance is triggered by a 
silent 30/50 cycle impulse cut right into the record. No film rewinding — 
DuKane’s “Redi-Wind” does it for you, automatically! Built-in 
“shadow-box” screen, plus plenty of power for big-screen projection. 


also from DuKane 


dynamic salesmanship 


in an attaché case 


Unique DuKane Flip-Top puts dramatic hard-sell power in a 
13-lb. package! Ideal for desk-side presentations. No set-up 
fuss, no room darkening. Startling clarity in color or 
black-and-white filmstrip, plus top voice fidelity. 


For a demonstration at your own desk, write or wire 
Dp ukKa Rl E Corporation, Dept. BIN-58a, St. Charles, Ill. 
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CLU Questions—Continued 
ances to agencies and other acquisi- 
tion costs. 

(ii) Average size of a company’s 
policies. Since many expenses re- 
main approximately the same for 
each policy issued regardless of the 
face amount of the policy, the lower 
the average size of each policy issued 
the higher the ratio of expenses to 
insurance in force. 

(iii) Distribution of a company’s 
business. Since the acquisition costs 
for higher premium insurance such 
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as limited payment policies and 
short-term endowment contracts are 
greater per $1,000 than for lower 
premium policies the relative pro- 
portion of this higher premium type 
policies which a company sells would 
be an important factor. Policies is- 
sued at the higher ages carry 
higher premiums, so a higher com- 
mission per $1,000 of insurance 
would be paid on these policies. Rel- 
ative proportion of a company’s ordi- 
nary, group and industrial business 
would be important because of the 
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3272 NAMES 


The directory board of the Insurance Exchange Building is the : 


largest of any office building in Chicago. That’s to be expected, 


since the Insurance Exchange is the largest office building in 
the city. It is remarkable, however, that all but a handful of 
the 3,272 names on the directory board are those of companies 


and executives in some branch of the insurance business. 


There’s no comparable assemblage of insurance people and 


activities anywhere else in the world. And nowhere else is there 


a building offering comparable advantages to this great industry. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office. Building 





America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Agents 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 ~ 








differences in expenses on the differ. 
ent types of business. It is important 
also to recognize that there are ad- 
ditional expenses involved in admin. 
istering supplementary contracts, ac. 
cident and sickness insurance, and 
disability and accidental death bene. 
fits. All these expenses must be 
included in determining the ratio of 
expenses to the amount of insurance 
in force. 


(iv) Methods of operation. Ex. 
penses per $1,000 of insurance in 
force frequently vary because of dif. 
ferences in methods of operation be. 
tween companies. For example, a 
company doing a large amount of 
non-medical business would presum- 
ably have a lower acquisition ex- 
pense for new business. The fact 
that this lower expense rate might 
be offset by a higher mortality rate 
would not be evident in the ratio of 
expenses to insurance in force. 


QUESTION 8 


Describe the types of. limits 
tions generally imposed by. life 
insurance companies on the use 
of settlement options, and ‘give 
the reason or reasons for each 
type of limitation. 


Answer 


Limitations generally imposed by 


life insurance companies on the use§ 


of settlement options include the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Minimum amount and mini- 
mum income limitations. As a rule, 
not less than $1,000 may be placed 
under a settlement option. If the 
proceeds of a policy are split into 
two or more funds for use with dif 
ferent options, this minimum amount 
requirement usually applies to each 
separate fund. Furthermore, the re- 
quirement applies usually to each 
share held for a separate beneficiary. 
Therefore, a policy large enough to 
meet the rule in providing income 
for a widow might have to be paid 
in a lump sum if several children be- 
come payees as contingent bene- 
ficiaries. In recent years the mimi- 
mum amount requirement has beet 
increased in a number of companies 
to $2,000. 

Companies may require also that 
installment payments be subject to 
a minimum size. Usually proceeds 
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may not be settled under an income 
option if periodic installments of less 
than $10 to any one beneficiary will 
result. Some policies provide for a 
reduction in the frequency of install- 
ment payments, if necessary, to com- 
ply with such a rule. A few compa- 
nies have set minimum installment 
payments as high as $25 per bene- 
ficiary. 

In connection with the fixed 
amount option the companies fre- 
quently require the disbursement of 
a minimum amount per year for each 
$1,000 of proceeds. The minimum 
may be expressed as $5 or $6 per 
month per $1,000, or as a per- 
centage, such as 4, 5, or 6% per 
year. 

The life insurance companies im- 
pose these minimum income and 
minimum amount limitations in 
order to reduce administration costs. 
If small amounts of policy proceeds 
were left with the companies or if 
very small amounts of monthly in- 
stallments were distributed by the 
companies the expense per dollar for 
retention or distribution of these 
funds would be increased substan- 
tially. 

Since the companies handle the 
proceeds left under the settlement 
options and make the installment 
payments to beneficiaries without 
any additional cost to the benefici- 
aries it would not be equitable for 
remaining policyholders to have the 
company absorb the increased cost 
of administration for such small 
amounts of proceeds or installment 
payments. With respect specifically 
to the minimum amount per year 
requirement, companies are attempt- 
ing to abide by the rule against per- 
petuities by requiring the distribu- 
tion of all proceeds and interest 
within a reasonable period of time. 

In general it is felt today that 
rules against perpetuities are not ap- 
plicable to optional settlement agree- 
ments because such agreements 
merely re-create a debtor-creditor 
relationship. However, the com- 
panies prefer to avoid any possible 
conflict with the rules by prohibiting 
agreements which would postpone 
complete distribution of proceeds be- 
yond the lives of two successive 
classes of beneficiaries. 


2. Time limitations. There is a 
direct relationship between type of 
beneficiary and the duration for 
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DO 


1. Two quality products: Monarch 
men can offer every prospect com- 
plete protection—non-cancellable, 
guaranteed premium rate health 
and accident, and participating 
personal and business life. Result: 
quality policies for all of the 
prospect's needs! 


2. Intensive sales training: Mon- 
arch men are trained at our Home 
Office Training School, followed 
up by agency training meetings, 
correspondence courses and ad- 

- vanced training school sessions. 
Result: the training necessary to 
do the job! 


3. Practical financing: Monarch 
men enjoy the benefits of an in- 
centive bonus plan for their first 
two years, which provides income 
to a satisfactory level. Result: 
establishment in business without 
indebtedness! 


y 





4. Group sales: Monarch men can 
offer group insurance as well as 
ersonal insurance—group disa- 
Bitity income, group hospitaliza- 
tion, and group life. Result: no 
missed sales opportunities! 


5. Management opportunities: 
Monarch men only are chosen as 
our agency supervisors, training 
school instructors, general agents 
and Home Office agency execu- 
tives—without exception. Result: 
a management training program 
that is working! 


Want more details on why 
| Monarch men get further 
faster? 


Write to our Dept. PR-3. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





which a company will permit pro- 
ceeds to remain with the company. 
Most companies will provide de- 
ferred settlement service to meet the 
needs of the original beneficiary 
and the first contingent beneficiary. 
Usually this means the plan will 
continue during the lifetime of the 
widow of the policy owner and at 
least until his children are of mature 
age. Guaranteed payments under the 
certain-period provisions of such op- 
tions generally are limited to periods 
of twenty years or less, except in 


the case of a refund life income op- 
tion elected at a very young age. 
The fixed period or fixed amount 
installments usually are not pro- 
vided for more than thirty years, 
though the formula minimum in the 
latter may permit a slightly longer 
period. 

The interest option which in- 
volves no reduction in principal gen- 
erally cannot be elected for several 
successive classes of beneficiaries. 
On this point, however, there is 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions—Continued beneficiary or until the death of the 
survivor of joint primary bene- 
considerable variation in company ficiaries. Some companies will ex- 
practice. Some companies limit the tend this period for the lifetime of 
interest option to the lifetime of the a contingent beneficiary as well, but 
original beneficiary, or thirty years, the majority will not. 
which ever is longer. A few com- Life insurance companies impose 
panies will not grant the interest limitations on the duration of settle- 
option beyond the life of the original ment options for the same reasons 
beneficiary. Most companies are that they specify minimum amount 
willing to retain the proceeds at in- and income limitations, namely, to 
terest for the lifetime of a primary reduce administrative costs and to 






























a/ Check these features of State Mutuat’s Sickness & Accident 
non-can, guaranteed continuable loss-of-time coverage 


@ ALL PLANS ARE PARTICIPATING. Present dividend, beginning at 12%, paid on 
third anniversary. (Not guaranteed, based on current scale.) 
@ NO AVIATION RESTRICTIONS. 
@ NO FOREIGN TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS. 
@ NO AVERAGE EARNINGS CLAUSE. 
@ NON-HOUSE-CONFINING ... FULL BENEFITS PAID...NO PROBATIONARY PERIOD. 


@ INCONTESTABILITY. (Company cannot contest policy after it has been in force 
two years.) 











@ WAIVER OF PREMIUM. (After four months throughout total disability not just 
through indemnity paying period.) 

@ PARTIAL ACCIDENT BENEFITS PAYABLE BEFORE, AFTER OR WITHOUT TOTAL 
DISABILITY. 







@ LEVEL PREMIUM. (Premiums remain same throughout entire life of con- 
tract.) 


@ FIVE-YEAR SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT COVERAGE. (Disability due to sick- 
ness, prior to age 65 entitled to benefits up to full five years, if disability 
is continuous.) 

@ TEN-YEAR SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT COVERAGE. (Sickness benefits paid 
up to ten years or to age 65, if less, but not less than two-year max- 
imum.) 

@ ACCIDENT CLAUSE READS “Resulting from accidental bodily injuries” 
and not “by accidental means” — a vital difference. 


@ STATE MUTUAL ISSUES DISABILITY TO AGE 65. One of the few Com- 


panies issuing this plan. For disabilities commencing after 63rd 
birthday, we guarantee a two-year maximum benefit period. 











Ask us about special class underwriting. 



























STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AA 





abide by the rule against perpetui- 
ties. In addition, duration is limited 
because the companies wish to avoid | 
making long-term guarantees with 
respect to interest rates on the pro. 
ceeds left under settlement options. 

3. Limitations with respect to ac- | 
cumulations. Life insurance com- | 
panies will usually permit accumula. | 
tions of interest of the settlement op- 
tions only during the minority of } 
beneficiaries. Some companies will | 
not permit any accumulations. 

The reason for this limitation is | 
to conform with the laws of many 
states which prohibit accumulations 
except during the minority of a bene- | 
ficiary entitled to income. Laws re- f 
stricting the accumulation of income } 
are felt to apply to life insurance 
settlement options. Therefore, the 
life companies in their practices are 
trying also to avoid any possible | 
violation of the rule against accumu- 
lations. 

4. Restriction on designations of 
class or successive beneficiaries. | 
Companies today are very careful in 
the filing of class designations and 
see to it that the class is described as 
precisely as possible. Generally, 
companies will not accept designa- 
tions of a class, the relationship of 
which is too remote from the in- 
sured, or too vague for determina- 
tion. This restriction or limitation 
is enforced so that there will be no 

| 
question at the time of death of the 
insured, concerning the identity of 
all those beneficiaries entitled to re- | 
ceive payment of the proceeds. The 
companies prefer that the benefici- 
aries intended to receive the pro- 
ceeds of a policy be designated by 
name. Where a class designation is 
not clearly circumscribed, there may 
be a great deal of difficulty and ex- 
pense involved in establishing which 
persons are properly entitled to re- 
ceive the proceeds of the policy as/ J 
members of that class. . 
















5. Life insurance companies will 
not permit a primary beneficiary, 
who is receiving payments under an 
income option, to designate a contin- 
gent beneficiary or even to redesig- 
nate contingents originally named by | 
the policyowner to receive unpaid 
installments, unless the primary 
beneficiary designates his estate as 
contingent beneficiary or designates 
irrevocably a contingent beneficiary 
other than his estate. The companies 
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inposed this limitation in order to 
avoid the possibility of having this 
designation of the contingent bene- 
ficiary construed as a testamentary 
disposition. 

If the designation of the contingent 
beneficiary is to a person other than 
the primary beneficiary’s estate and 
is not made irrevocably, such des- 
ig ation might be considered to be in 
the nature of a testamentary disposi- 
tion whereby property of the primary 
beneficiary is passed to another at 
the time of his death. If the testa- 
mentary disposition rule was found 
applicable it might be possible to set 
such a designation aside because it 
did not meet the legal requirements 
of a will, 

6. The life insurance companies 
also place limitations on the extent 
to which beneficiaries may change 
an option after liquidation of pro- 
ceeds has commenced under a given 
option. Although the companies by 
the terms of their policies and their 
practices do provide considerable 
flexibility by allowing the bene- 
ficiary to change the settlement. op- 
tion after liquidation of the policy 
proceeds has commenced, neverthe- 
less the companies must impose cer- 


tain limitations in order to prevent 
adverse selection and in order to 
minimize expenses which would be 
involved in frequent switching from 
one option to another. 


Some companies restrict the 
period within which the beneficiary 
may elect the life income option to 
one year from the insured’s death. 
If the life income option could be 
elected anytime there would be a 
tendency for the beneficiary to select 
against the company by making the 
election only after he was assured of 
continuing good health; those in 


poor health would refrain from. 


electing the life income option. 


The various degrees of limitations 
in their practices reflect the extent 
to which the companies are con- 
cerned with this danger of adverse 
selection. Where a beneficiary is 
given the privilege of changing from 
one option to another, the company 
may reserve the right to apply rates 
to the second option which corre- 
sponds with those in policies being 
issued at the time the option is 
elected rather than to those in the 
original policy contract. Most com- 
panies have established a reasonable 
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WHY 
“SALESMAN’S COMPANY” 


Field-Experienced Management 


The company and the agent are “Partners in Progress.” 


Management has had field experience . 


. . thinks in terms 


of field problems. In a word . . . the company is geared 


to the agent’s growth and success! 


period, however, during which such 
changes can be made at policy rates, 
ranging from six months after the 
insured’s death to two years or more, 
A few companies permit funds sub- 
ject to an unlimited withdrawal 
privilege to be changed at any time 
to any other option in the policy. 
Policy rates are more likely to be 
guaranteed under agreements pro- 
viding for a change in options if the 
change is to occur automatically, 





without control by the payee, and 
if no withdrawal privileges are pro- 
vided. 

7. The life insurance companies 
impose several limitations on the 
withdrawal privilege. A majority of 
the life companies specify a mini- 
mum of $100 which may be with- 
drawn at any one time and some 
companies limit the number of with- 
drawals which may be made in a 

(Continued on page 84) 
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THE MEN BEHIND THE A@TNA LIFE MAN 


The Field 
Sales Team 
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These men behind the AZtna Life man are members of the General . ee 
Agency staff. They are important men in his business career. ; hor 
One is the General Agent who first showed the man how he could % _ : sae 
succeed in life insurance selling . .. who watches his every step up the "s, es 5 wi 
ladder . . . who is a friend, a counselor, a booster. i sac 
Others are agency staff members including experts in specialized ido 
fields — advanced underwriting, group insurance, pensions, and acci- bef 
dent and health. The experience, knowledge and sales ability of such ber 
men are always available to the A&tna Life man. They guide him in ™ the 
developing and closing cases which can provide extra service for clients : 4 
and substantial commissions for the salesman. 
These genera! agency teams provide the leadership and inspiration 
essential to Aitna Life’s proved program of training and selling for ' ; . 
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ESTATE 


AND TAXES 


DAVID OPPENHEIM 
Attorney 
New York City 


R. JONES, as you approach the 

problems of estate planning, one 
thing, in my opinion, above others, 
you should bear in mind; namely, 
do not predicate any program of ac- 
tion primarily on the fact that you 
may thus save taxes. Decide first 
what you really want to do so far as 
making provision for your family 
and others. Then seek advice as to 
-how this can best be accomplished 
with the lowest tax consequences. 
What I mean is that you should not 
sacrifice your own wishes to the 
idolatrous God called tax savings 
before whose altar too many of us 
bend the knee and bow the head as 
the highest goal of achievement. 


Certain Responsibil'ties 


You have accumulated a sub- 
stantial estate, and with it, the atten- 
dant responsibilities and need for 
thinking ahead and planning. It is 
axiomatic that with wealth come 
worries. A cursory examination of 
your affairs indicates clearly that to 
date you have paid too little atten- 
tion to planning for the future (when 
you are not here to call the turn). 
You have a dependent son who 
should be provided for. You have a 
growing daughter who will also re- 
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quire some protection for her future. 

Your lovely wife would not have 
the necessary experience and busi- 
ness acumen required to take care of 
the many responsibilities that would 


_fall upon her under your present set- 


up, should you pass away during her 
lifetime. You have no agreement as 
to what happens to your interest in 
your accounting partnership in the 
event of your death. It is therefore 
incumbent upon you to chart the 
way now, so as to lessen the need for 
extensive and perhaps expensive 
improvisation later on. 

Your son, Avery, seems in a posi- 
tion where he will be able to take 
care of himself and perhaps step into 
your shoes in time, in the Printing 
Corporation of America. Sewell has 
to be provided for, as does Ginny. 
That state of affairs would seem to 
call for lifetime gifts or trusts, 
changes in your Will, and some 
agreement with your partners in the 
accounting firm as to liquidation of 
the interest of a partner who dies. 

It is rather natural for most of us 
to grumble over what we consider 
high income taxes and to resent even 
more, the fact that the estate which 
we have spent so much time and 
energy in accumulating, will be sub- 
stantially reduced by estate or in- 
heritance taxes. It is obvious that the 
simplest way of accomplishing a re- 
duction in such taxes is to give your 
property away during lifetime. But 


we don’t want you to go so far in 
this direction as to leave yourself 
dependent upon the generosity of the 
recipients of your bounty. Some- 
times they fail to respond in proper 
tune. 

In order to prevent large scale 
gifts without any tax consequences, 
Congress re-enacted a Gift Tax law 
in 1932 to supplement the Estate 
Tax Law, so as to tax certain life- 
time gifts. The law however is rather 
generous in not taxing every gift. 
Congress realized that its adminis- 
tration otherwise would be too 
onerous. Under our present law, 
you can give away to any number of 
people in any one year up to $3,000 
without any tax being paid: This 
$3,000 as to each is called an exclu- 
sion. In addition, there is a lifetime 
exemption of $30,000 applicable to 
all gifts made during the donor’s 
lifetime. 


Gift Taxes 


The $3,000 exclusion means this. 
If you give up to that amount to any 
one person in any one year, it is not 
considered a taxable gift and you do 
not have to file a gift tax return with 
respect thereto. But should you, for 
example, give $7,000 to one person 
during any given year, then (ignor- 
ing for the moment the double exclu- 
sion possible in the case of a married 

(Continued on the next page) 
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donor) $3,000 is excluded and $,- 
000 may be the subject of a gift tax. 
You undoubtedly have heard that 
there are what are called com- 
munity property states, particularly 
on the West Coast and in the Middle 
West. Speaking generally, this 
means that whatever the husband or 
wife earns or accumulates, belongs 
half to each ; and hence only half is 
considered as each spouse’s property 
on his or her death, and only such 
half is taxable. In view of such ob- 
vious tax savings (which also affect 
income taxes ) , states were more and 
more becoming community property 
states and thereby complicating mat- 
ters for the Federal government. 


Marital Deductions 


In order to stop this trend, Con- 
gress enacted a marital deduction 
provision for estate and gift tax 
purposes, and the split income fea- 
ture for income tax purposes. 
This equalizes the situation, as 
to those taxes, between com- 
munity and non-community property 
states. New York is not a community 
property state, but under recent 
amendments to the law, where a 
wife is given up to one-half on the 
husband’s property, either outright 
or in trust for her life with a power 
to dictate disposition of the principal 
on her death, so much as is given 
her (up to one-half) is considered 
an additional or marital deduction. 

The Gift Tax law was amended 
correspondingly, so that where a 
husband makes a gift, his wife, if she 
files the necessary consent, is deemed 
to have made half of the gift. This 
means that if a husband makes a gift 
to any one person in one year of up 
to $6,000, and his wife consents (or 
vice versa) such gifts are still not 
the subject of tax or return, because 


you have a double exclusion, or $6,- 
000. The specific exemption of $30,- 
000 is also doubled if the other 
spouse so consents, so that in the 
case of married couples who agree to 
that procedure, either one can give 
away up to $60,000, in the aggregate, 
above the annual exclusions, without 
any gift tax consequences to either. 


Results in Savings 


Getting back to your situation, 
what this means is that you could 
give $6,000 each year to each of your 
three children without any tax being 
payable, or you could create a trust 
for Sewell and one for Ginny of $30,- 
000 each, without subjecting your- 
self to any gift tax. You can make 
gifts to your wife of up to $3,000 
per year without any tax, or you can 
apply some of your specific exemp- 
tion to a greater gift to her and thus 
build up her estate. What this adds 
up to is that if you wish to decrease 
your estate to save taxes and build 
up the estates of the other members 
of your family, you can do so in an 
orderly manner over a period of time 
with substantial ultimate tax savings. 


Potential Savings 


The potential tax savings from 
inter vivos. gifts are many-fold. The 
estate tax has graduated rates in 
varying brackets commencing at 3% 
on the first $5,000 above the specific 
estate tax exemption. The gift tax 
rates are also graduated in certain 
brackets, but the rates are only three 
quarters of those of the estate tax in 
comparable amounts. Then again 
when you divide the property as 
between inter vivos gifts and estate, 
you are taxing the gifts at a com- 
paratively low rate instead of at the 
top rate of the estate tax brackets. 


For example, the rates on estates 
between $700,000 and $800,000 
(taking advantage of the marital! 
deduction) are approximately 28% 
Federal and 4% New York State. 
By reducing the estate by $100,000 
through the medium of inter vivos 
gifts, that $100,000 instead of being 
taxed at approximately 32% would, 
(independent of exclusions but tak- 
ing advantage of the split-gift fea- 
ture) be taxed at an average rate of 
about 2.5%. The split-gift deduction 
produces, of course, an additional 
exemption, ($60,000 where made by 
a married couple); the exclusions 
themselves could add up to a sub- 
stantial amount over the years; and 
by spreading the estate the income 
tax may be reduced so that all in all 
the benefits are obvious. 


How it Works 


Perhaps a word or two might be 
in order as to how the gift tax works 
when there is a tax. In bare outline 
it is as follows: the taxable gifts in 
the first year that there are such, are 
set up and a gift tax computed. The 
next year when taxable gifts are 
made (i.e. above the exclusions and 
and exemption), they are added to 
the total of taxable gifts previously 
made. The aggregate is then sub- 
jected to the applicable rate brackets 
and a tax computed. Against this 
tax there is credited the gift tax or 
taxes previously paid in all prior 
years, and the difference is the 
amount of gift tax currently due. 
This goes on in every succeeding 
year in which there are taxable gifts. 
In other words, each year’s taxable 
gifts are not separately - considered 
and the rates do not start at the 
lowest bracket. All the gifts made 
during a lifetime are added up as if 
they were part of one process. 


"Presented before the Estate Planners Forum, 
conducted by the Solomon Huber Agency of 
Mutual Benefit Life. 
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California Court Construes Aviation 
Clause Where Insured Died From 
Exposure After Crash 


On March 5, 1953, Charles H. 
Chambers obtained a policy of in- 
surance from the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company. Among other 
clauses the policy provided that if 
the insured died as a result, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of service, 
travel, or flight in any species of air- 
craft or as a result of descending 
therefrom or therewith, the amount 
payable shall be limited to the pre- 
miums paid, plus interest thereon. 


After the policy had been in ef- 
fect about four and one-half months, 
the insured and one Richard Walko 
planned to fly from Los Angeles to 
Las Vegas. The plane never arrived 
at Las Vegas and the insured’s body 
was not found until October 27, 
1953, and his plane four days later. 
The insured’s body was in an iso- 
lated region near the town of Te- 
copa and was approximately twenty 
miles from his plane. The plane 
was not badly damaged, with none 
to the interior. The Coroner testi- 
fie that the insured met his death 
by reason of exposure, dehydration 
and exhaustion. Walko’s body was 
found about ten miles from the in- 
sured. There was conflicting evi- 
dence as to the airplane being with- 
out gasoline or batteries for its 
radio, There was evidence that ani- 
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mals had torn away the flesh and 
muscles of the body of the insured 
and evidence of small punctures on 
the skin of his lower legs. 

The insurance company, relying 
on the aviation exclusion clause, 
denied liability and the insured’s 
widow, the beneficiary, filed suit. 
A jury returned a verdict in her 
favor and the insurance company 
appealed. The upper court affirmed 
the finding of the trial court. 

The defendant contended that in 
view of the aviation provision and 
because the death occurred indi- 
rectly as the result of the insured’s 
flight in the airplane that no amount 
except premiums plus interest 
would be payable. The defendant 
cited a case where the insured had 
been forced to land in the middle 
of the ocean and was drowned. In 
that case the court held that the 
death was caused indirectly from 
aviation and ruled in favor of the 
insurance company. In _ another 
case cited by the insurance company 
the insured had landed and was 
struck by the propeller while on his 
way to his parked car. In that case, 
too, the court had held for the com- 
pany, saying that the flight did not 
actually end with the plane touch- 
ing the ground, but included leav- 
ing the plane. 

The court considered that the 
aviation exclusion clause would not 
apply after the insured had safely 
descended with the plane. In the 
instant case all of the evidence 
seems to indicate that the insured 
had safely alighted, but had died 
from exposure in the desert, having 
walked twenty miles from his plane. 
This could also have happened had 
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his automobile broken down in the 
middle of a desert. 

The court distinguished the case 
where the plane goes down at sea, 
stating that a safe descent in this 
case is often impossible and drown- 
ing which follows is in a practical 
sense a part of the descent. The 
court said that the insured could 
land safely at a city airport and be 
killed in an automobile accident 
while enroute to a hotel. It would 
be true that but for the plane ride 
he would not have been in that auto- 
mobile and it could be said that it 
had resulted indirectly from his ride. 
The court, however, states that this 
is not within the meaning of the ex- 
clusion clause. The judgment of the 
trial court for the plaintiff is af- 
firmed. 

Chambers, plaintiff, appellee v. 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co. defendant, 
appellant. California District Court 
of Appeals, Fourth District. Filed 
December 18, 1957. 3 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 821. . 

C. Paul Dubois, for plaintiff, ap- 
pellee, 210 West 7th, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Walker, Curry, Eilers & Wehrle, 
for defendant, appellant, Suite 402, 
606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
14, California. 


Double Indemnity Held Not Payable 
By Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
When Shotgun Fired Twice 


The insured was a forty-seven 
year old North Dakota farmer. He 
had two insurance policies with the 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, both containing the usual dou- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ble indemnity provisions. The said 
clause provided that if the insur- 
ed’s death resulted directly and in- 
dependently of all other causes from 
bodily injury effected solely through 
external, violent and_ accidental 
means, then the insured’s benefi- 
ciary would receive double the face 
amount. 

The insured was found dead on 
the morning of January 25, 1955 
shot twice with a double-barrel shot- 
gun, one shot entering his left chest 
and the other his head. 

His wife, the beneficiary, filed 
claim for the double amount, but 
the insurance company contended 
that only the face amount was due 
and suit was filed by the beneficiary. 
At the close of the evidence the 
jury found for the plaintiff and the 
insurance company appealed to the 
Circuit Court where Chief Justice 
Sanborn wrote the opinion. 

The appellate court reversed the 
finding of the trial court, thus hold- 
ing for the insurance company. 

It was clear from the facts that 
the insured’s death did result from 





external and violent means, hence 
the sole question would be whether 
or not the death was an accident. 
The law is that an appellate court 
must give the plaintiff the benefit of 
all reasonable inferences, but she is 
not entitled to this benefit when the 
inferences are unreasonable. 

The court thoroughly disclosed 
the details of the death, summing it 
up as follows: 


1. That the insured was a man of 
good character and reputation and 
had no adequate reason for taking 
his own life. 


2. That the wounds inflicted upon 
him came from shots from his own 
shotgun, which he must himself 
have loaded and cocked. 


3. That the shots came from in front 
of and in close proximity to his body. 


4. That the shotgun was in good 
working order and was off safety 
and was ready to be fired when it 
was fired. 


5. That neither barrel could have 
been fired unless someone or some- 
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thing either pulled or pushed one 
of the triggers. 

6. That no person other than the 
insured could have pulled or pushed 
the trigger and that there wa 
nothing to account for one barrel oj 
the gun being first fired accidentally 
into his chest and the second barrel 
being then fired accidentally into his 
head. 

There was also testimony that the 
insured could have lived long enough 
after the wound in his side to shoot 
himself in the head. 

The law is that a jury verdict 
founded upon proof and presumption 
would not be set aside unless the 
facts and circumstances surrounding 
the death cannot be reconciled with 
any reasonable theory of accidental 
or non-intentional injury, 

This court’s conclusion is_ that 
the infliction of two wounds in suc- 
cession, one in the left side and the 
other in the head, cannot be recon- 
ciled with any reasonable theory of 
accident and that the case should be 
reversed and a judgment entered 
for the insurance company. 

New York Life Ins. Co., Appel- 





lant, v. Dick, appellee, United States 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. February 7, 1958. 3 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 824. 

Norman G. Tenneson, 63% Broad- 
way, Fargo, North Dakota, for 
appellant. 

Donald C. Holand, Lisbon, North 
Dakota, and Philip B. Vogel, 20% 
Broadway, Fargo, North Dakota, 
for appellee. 


F.T.C. CASES 


THE SUPREME couRT heard argu- 
ments during April on the attempt 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
to assert jurisdiction over the acci- 
dent and health insurance advertis- 
ing of the National Casualty Com- 
pany and the American Hospital 
and Life Insurance Company. The 
F.T.C. is appealing Circuit Court 
decisions which set aside its cease 
and desist orders against the com- 
panies. The courts ruled that the 
McCarren Act precludes Federal 
jurisdiction except where the indivi- 
dual states have failed to pass laws 
regulating such advertising. 
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sidelights on sales 








WILLIAM NELSON, Agent 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


00 OFTEN, conversions are side- 
(brated by the busy agent, and 
perhaps are never appreciated by the 
unimaginative one. I feel that the 
future conversion should be part of 
the original sales presentation. I 
have made it part of mine, and the 
results have been most encouraging. 
There are three reasons—three big 
benefits—in back of my reasoning. 

For one thing, conversions benefit 
the agent, add many welcome dollars 
to his pocketbook. A conversion 
may produce as much income as a 
new sale in its first-year commis- 
sions. And, if properly handled, it 
can be an easy sale. Therefore, it 
deserves close attention. 


Benefit the Company 


Secondly, conversions from term 
coverage to permanent insurance 
benefit the company. We get better 
persistency from permanent cover- 
age than from term because the 
policyholder generally hesitates most 
to drop the policy in which he has 
the most equity. And we know only 
too well that competing agents strike 
first at term policies. 

Thirdly, conversions to higher 
forms of insurance benefit the client. 
He has an asset in a converted 
policy. Because of the shortening of 
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the period of family responsibility 
with the passage of time, he has in a 
permanent policy a protective de- 
vice which improves his insurance 
programming as time passes. 


Improve with Age 


I appreciate the pleasure that 
clients get from my explanation that 
a program based upon permanent 
insurance must improve with age, 
and must with each passing year 


guarantee their wives a_ greater 
amount of income for life. It means 


a lot to a man to know he’s doing 
more than just holding his own. 
Conversions can be a satisfaction to 
him. 

To make conversions a regular, 

successful and organized part of my 
business, I follow this plan: 
First, I sell the ultimate conver- 
sion at the time of the original sale, 
if at all possible. Term riders, or 
even all-term policies, can be best 
for the situation at hand. The client 
should appreciate that fact. But, 
whether he buys a term policy to 
protect his business or to enable him 
to have adequate protection now, he 
should appreciate—and at the very 
beginning—that my job as an insur- 
ance counselor is to bring him the 
largest possible measure of success 
in his planning over the long puil. 

I believe in being frank with my 
client at the beginning, showing him 


how well the present policy does the 
job now, but also impressing upon 
him the opportunities available 
through later conversion. If we 
“sell” that conversion with the sale 
of the term policy, we can call on 
him later, remind him of the original 
discussion and get a ‘“Yes, I remem- 
ber” reply, which is the first step 
toward his agreeing with the rest of 
the presentation. 

Secondly, I believe in making a 
resolution to convert at least one 
policy each month. Like most re- 
solutions, one can trip up a bit oc- 
casionally, but the motivation is 
good. It doesn’t pay us to kid our- 
selves, but it does pay to keep the 
challenge there. 


A Bit of Bookkeeping 


The two factors cited above take 
organization. One should add to 
that a bit of bookkeeping. If we 
start thumbing through a file full of 
account cards whenever we haven't 
something better to do, we’re wast- 
ing time. Every year, during the 
last week of December, I check every 
account card that could possibly con- 
tain conversion prospects and list 
the policyholder’s name and age 
change. These age changes are my 
targets. There is motivation and a 
feeling of compulsion about an age 
change. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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You can’t 

shut out 
CANCER 

this way 





EAR AND DELAY are the two most 

potent allies ofcancer.Too many 
Americans needlessly lose their lives 
to cancer . . . because they put off 
going to their doctors. 


Many cancers are curable if 
treated in time. Even 15 years ago, 
medical science was saving 1 out of 
4 cancer patients. Today, it’s sav- 
ing 1 in 3. The odds would be even 
better if people would have a health 
checkup annually and be alert to 
cancer’s seven danger signals: 


1. Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge. 2. A lump or thicken- 
ing in the breast or elsewhere. 
3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 5. Hoarseness or cough. 
6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 7. Change ina wart 
or mole. 

If your signal lasts longer than two 

weeks, go to your doctor to learn 

if it means cancer. 

Having a health checkup every 
year is the smart thing to do—a 
checkup is your best insurance 
against cancer. 

And it’s equally smart to send 
your check to help in the continu- 
ing fight against this merciless killer. 

Send your check to “‘Cancer’’ 
in care of your local post office, 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 








Sidelights—Continued 


When I make the call, I’m not 
really selling the man—just recom- 
mending an improvement in his 
policy and program. He may not be 
in a mood to buy insurance, but he 
can nevertheless be interested in an 
improvement of his dollar standing. 

It’s heartening to know, on 
January 1, just what the prospect 
for conversion business can be for 
the coming year and, unless a fav- 
orable opportunity arises before- 
hand, I know in which month each 
will be my objective. 

Organization doesn’t stop with re- 
cord keeping. Each conversion pre- 
sentation can be a high-priced talk. 
We get paid or we don’t. In most 
cases, I prepare a chart for the pros- 
pect, showing him his present cost 
per thousand, and the same cost on 
the permanent plan, year after year. 
The idea is to explain it to him 
factually rather than in generalities. 
I remind him of his original in- 
tention, without detracting from the 
term plan. And, in the work sheet, 
I show him what kind of an invest- 
ment his cash value represents com- 
pared to his difference in premi- 
ums. 

Conversions have this last and 
important advantage to agents and 
to the company: they keep us im- 
proving the client’s position. When 
we keep his program adequate in 
coverage, we keep the competition 
out. When we are alert to see that 
all the additional dollars he should 
be putting into insurance are coming 
to us, we remain his sole advisor. 
This is the surest way to retain our 
position with him. Proper program- 
ming and progressive conversions do 
the job. 

Conversions pay off—if you do 
something about them! 


MRS. FRANCES PRICE 
Agent, Los Angeles 


HE GREAT MAJORITY of my 
cases are written during the 


first meeting between prospect and 
agent. Because I aim for a sale dur- 
ing the first interview and am often 
successful, I am able to conserve 
many valuable hours that normally 
are devoted to repeat calls. This re- 
sults in a greater number of con- 





tacts with prospects and a greater 
volume potential. 

The best way to increase the 
closes-to-calls ratio? Simplified pro- 
gramming is the answer. The less 
complicated the proposal, the better 
chance it has of being accepted with- 
out argument by the prospect. 







Increased Closing Ratio 






Since adopting this technique as 
a working philosophy, I have greatly 
increased my own closing ratio. 
Here are the points I keep upper- 
most in mind when approaching the 
prospect during the first interview: 
I suggest only one plan to fit the 
prospect’s outstanding need. This 
avoids confusion on his part, since 
most prospective clients are unable 
to visualize the features of more 
than one plan at a time. 

I make it a point to understand 
his particular situation and then try 
to present my plan with authority, 
so that he will trust in me and my 
judgment. I make sure I have both 
feet on the ground, the surest way to 
obtain and retain his confidence. 
Before I leave the prospect, | 
make sure that he has a thorough 
knowledge of what he is buying. 
Unless this is accomplished, my 
message will be lost among those of 
the dozens of other salesmen he 
regularly encounters, 

















































































Make Him Understand 


First of all, I endeavor to help 
him understand life insurance, its 
provisions and its benefits. If I rush 
through my presentation, he may 
not completely grasp the idea—and 
I want him to thoroughly under- 
stand what I am showing him. Life 
insurance is an intangible until it is 
put into the tangible category by 
picturing it as a means of achieving 
family and individual security. 

In most cases, the prospect’s wife 
helps me make the sale because | 
give her a chance to understand the 
problem. When I tell her that she 
will forfeit her share of Social 
Security benefits if she works to 
supplement them, she usually \e- 
comes my staunch ally. 

As a woman in what is normally 
considered a man’s profession, | 
find it a thoroughly interesting and 
rewarding experience. I like thie 
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challenge, especially in dealing with 
professional people. There is a great 







deal of self-satisfied competence ex- 
hibited among business executives, 
engineers, doctors, dentists and 
lawyers and it gives me a great deal 
of satisfaction that, as a competent 
life underwriter, I can face them 
squarely on an equal footing to show 
them the importance of my plan. 

in dealing with these people, I 
let them know I appreciate the fact 
that they are experts in their fields. 
On the other hand, I feel I am an 
expert in mine and impress upon 
them the advantages of relying upon 
my seasoned advice and experience 
in insurance matters. 


Cash With the App. 


Once the prospect fully under- 
stands the proposal and is sold on 
the protection, it is an easy task to 
get cash with the app. After the 
application is signed, I make it a 
point to collect the check. Receiving 
it gives me a feeling of completeness 
about my work and a sense of ac- 
complishment that I would not get 
were I to defer collection of the 
deposit until delivery. 

Closing during the first interview 
can be a source of great personal 
satisfaction as well as the spring- 
board to greater earnings. 


A. A. DULLAGHAN, Agent 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


VERY MAN with a familv has 
eed basic financial problems, 
three important responsibilities to 
his wife, his family and himself. In 
the order of their importance, they 
are: 


1. The immediate problem of pro- 
viding the essentials for his family 
and himself while he is alive. Nor- 
mally, insurance does not come into 
the picture in the solution of this 
problem. It is purely and simply a 
question of the breadwinner’s ability 
and determination to provide the 
best living possible to meet changing 
family needs. 


2. The problem of providing the 
essentials for his family if he dies. 
Solving this problem is, of course, 
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the major reason for the existence 
of life insurance as an institution. 


3. The problem of providing the 
essentials for himself (and wife, if 
living) when he grows old. Despite 
the assistance given in the solution 
of this problem by Social Security, 
company pensions and other retire- 
ment income sources, life insurance 
in recent years has nevertheless be- 
come an important factor in meeting 
the obligation of self-sufficiency in 
later life. 


Usually Solves Problem One 


Most men do a job ranging from 
fair to very good in meeting the 
number one obligation—earning an 
adequate income during their life- 
times. If a man loves his family, he 
realizes that his reason for going to 
work each day is because he wants 
his family to have at least the things 
they need and, if possible, other 
things they may want. 

This leaves problems two and 
three. Again, if he loves his family, 
he wants them to have these es- 
sentials whether he is alive or not. 


If he is intelligent, he knows that 
he could die tomorrow, a possibility 
which would throw his family into 
problem two. If he is 35 years old 
and wants to retire at age 65, he 
knows that he has 30 more years 
to prepare for problem three but 
perhaps only one hour to prepare for 
problem two. 

Once a prospect sees this situation 
clearly, he will view his insurance 
program with a critical eye. Now is 
the time to ask him how much he 
can spend to guarantee family 
security, 


What Can He Afford 


To do a good job on problem two 
usually requires many thousands of 
dollars of protection. When he has 
told me how much premium outlay 
he can make, it doesn’t take long to 
calculate whether he can purchase 
these X thousands on a high or low 
premium type of insurance. 

Usually, his circumstances are 
such that it is best for him to pur- 
chase the number of needed thou- 
sands on the whole life basis with 
the addition of some term insurance, 
thus solving problem two if he dies 


tomorrow, but leaving problem three 
only partially solved. 


The partial solution to problem 


three might consist of: Social 
Security, company pension and cash 
values of his whole life insurance. 


Keep Reviewing 


The low outlay for ordinary life 
has permitted him to solve the prob- 
lem that could be posed tomorrow, 
so there remains still one more thing 
he must do: resolve that at regular 
intervals he will review his situation 
and as his progress permits, convert 
part or all of his term insurance, if 
any, or avail himself of the possible 
conversion options in his whole life 
insurance, thus keeping on schedule 
toward a complete solution of prob- 
lem three. 


When he has done this, he gains 
the peace of mind that is the mark 
of the completely insured man, the 
provider who has guaranteed future 
security for his family and himself. 
He can then take every dime he can 
get his hands on (after setting aside 
life insurance premiums) and use 
it to solve problem one, a better liv- 
ing for himself and his family while 
he is alive. 

Perhaps his reviews will disclose 
that he can make a much greater 
premium outlay than he ever thought 
possible. Here then is where the 
use of high premium policies would 
be logically justified. 


Ideal Situation 


If a man can set up a livable in- 
come for his family in the event of 
his death, and at the same time own 
high premium policies, that is the 
ideal situation. But if he cannot do 
both and attempts this kind of pro- 
gram, he may be forcing his family 
into a lowered standard of living 
while he looks forward to a future he 
may never reach. 

Incidentally, in the case of a 
young unmarried man, | say: “Do 
you want to talk about insurance 
that will fill your need now, or fit 
the need of the married man and 
father you will soon be?” Then I 
suggest all the whole life he can pay 
for. 


Clarion Acacia Mutual. 





A trainee taught us 


some ABC’s 


At a briefing of trainees one of the boys 
asked: “Can I buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
through the Company and have my de- §Gener« 
ductions made automatically?” Frankly 
we had assumed that all of our employees BJ N Dt 
knew all about the Payroll Savings Plan, $LAss° 
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As a matter of fact, we've had the Plan 
in operation here for years. We decided } 
to make sure that everyone on our pay: franc, 
roll got full information, right away. staffs 


nd | 
Our State Savings Bond Director saw wt 
to it that we got a full stock of promo- Bnsurer 
tional material to stimulate interest in ules 1 
U. S. Savings Bonds. After that he helped forts 
us to conduct a personal canvass and give - ae 
everyone an application blank. onnel 





What happened next was surprising. 
Our employee participation jumped to a 
really substantial percentage. When our § Aitt 
people had all the facts they were glad JPrevio 
to gain the security that U. S. Savings Folunt 
Bonds offer them. rehen 
ules 


Trad 
Today there are more Payroll savers ane 
< ( 


than ever before in peacetime. Your State B..4.. 
Director will be happy to help you install Berhay 
a Payroll Savings Plan or build enroll- Bhan a 
ment in one already existing. Look him FFrcide 
up in the phone book or write: Savings FS ‘ 
Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Dept. ve 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTIC DONATION, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 
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JOHN P. HANNA 
General Counsel, Health Insurance 
Association of America 


























N DECEMBER 1955, the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners formally adopted its Rules 
xoverning Advertisements of Acci- 
lent and Sickness Insurance. These 
ules were developed by state in- 
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' Pay’ Rurance commissioners and_ their 
y. staffs after extended consultation 
nd hearings during which the rep- 
1 SaW Hresentatives of accident and sickness 
romo- Busurers presented their views. The 
est in ules represented the conscientious 
relped fforts of nearly one hundred indus- 
: ty representatives and some thirty- 
d give ive state insurance depart t per- 
lepartment per 
onnel representing the NAIC. 
rising. 
d toa Specific and Strict 
en ourg Although not inconsistent with 
e glad Previous rules, regulations and 
javings ‘oluntary codes, they are more com- 
tehensive and more specific. These 
ules implement in detail the Fair 
oi ‘rade Practice Acts and similar 
tatutory authority in the various 
ir State Brstes. The NAIC rules are strict, 
| install erhaps in some respects more strict 
enroll- Bhan absolutely required by law. The 
ok him cident and sickness insurance busi- 
Savings Ss as a whole has concurred in 
Dept, triet Tules because it desires its 
\dvertising to be above any possible 
eproach. 
In order that the NAIC rules 
ight be enforced with some degree 
f uniformity and in order that in- 
urance companies might have even 
lore specific direction in the pre- 
aration of advertising, an Inter- 
retive Guide was informally ac- 
tpted by the NAIC in June 1956. 
Ihe suide was the work of a perma- 
ent NAIC subcommittee which 
onsiders amendments to the rules 
nd to the guide from time to time 
JONOR ABOVE. 
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as changing conditions indicate the 
need for amendment. 

Since the adoption of the NAIC 
rules and the development of the 
Interpretive Guide a majority of the 
states have adopted the rules as their 
own and others have indicated their 
intention to do so. It is already ap- 
parent that the NAIC rules have 
set the pattern for advertising 
throughout the United States and its 
territories. 


FTC Rules 


The Federal Trade Practice Act 
also prevents advertisements which 
mislead or deceive. This act was 
supplemented -by Trade Practice 
Rules for Accident and Health In- 
surance promulgated by the Federal 
Trade Commission in June 1956. It 
is not my purpose to discuss the 
question of FTC jurisdiction. We 
are all aware of the fact that three 
United States Circuit Courts have 
handed down decisions holding that 





More comprehensive and specific 


sentieshdaadnamenettiinns 





the Federal Trade Commission does 
not have jurisdiction and that the 
government is attempting to get the 
Supreme Court to review these deci- 
sions. I will comment subsequently 
on the one substantial 
between the NAIC 
FTC rules. 

Here are the check points for de- 
termining whether advertising meets 
the present standards : 


difference 


rules and the 


1. All, full, complete and_ similar 
words and phrases 

2. Exceptions, reductions and limi- 
tations 


w 


. Pre-existing conditions 
. Renewability 


wm & 


. Surgical schedule 
6. Waiting periods 


N 


In lieu of provisions 


If the advertisement is satisfac- 
tory in these seven areas, | feel that 
the most important standards have 
been met, and what’s more, that the 
person who prepared the advertise- 
ment has studied the advertising 
rules and the guide. Consequently, 
he probably has not overlooked the 
relatively simple rules relating’ to 
such matters as identity of insurer, 
use of statistics or jurisdictional 
licensing. 


Interpretation Principle 


Before we become entangled in 
the details of the rules applying to 
these areas, you should be reminded 
of the basic principles of interpreta- 
tion. The first sentence of the Inter- 
pretive Guide reads as follows: “The 
proper promotion, sale and expan- 
sion of accident and sickness insur- 
ance are in the public interest, and 
the rules are to be construed in such 
a manner as not to restrict, inhibit 
or retard such promotion, sale and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Advertising—Continued 
expansion.” To me this means that 
the rules should be interpreted in a 
reasonable manner. Attractive and 
effective advertising can be devel- 
oped in complete compliance with 
the rules. Both rules and guides 
recognize that there are differences 
between individual and group A and 
S advertising. 


The rules do not require uni- 


formity and they need not hamper 


ingenuity. Here is what to look for 
in the areas which I have outlined: 
1. All, full, complete and_ similar 
words and phrases. 

Avoid exaggeration in all advertis- 
ing. This does not prohibit normal 
“puffing” statements concerning the 
excellence of the product or the com- 
pany. On the other hand, do not 
state or imply that the policy covers 
more than it actually does cover. 
Don’t say “pays hospital bills” when 
you really mean “helps pay hospital 





A national leader in the non-cancellable 


disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insur- 


ance underwriter. 


A sound group carrier with exceptional 
plans both for employers of 10-24 people 


and those larger. 





Worcester e 


The PAUL REVERE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusetts 


National and Canadian Sales Representation 








$340,000, 


P. O. BOX 2900 — L 


000.00 
INSURANCE 


TLE ROCK. ARKANSAS 


c/o Cc. S. PULLEY — AGENCY DIRECTOR 


bills.” Don’t say “pays your doctor" 
if you mean “helps pay your doctor.” 
Don’t say “pays $5,000” without 
mentioning the deductible and «daily 
limits, if any. Misleading exagyera- 
tion can happen when coverage js 
overstated or when the description 
of coverage is not complete. 

2. Exceptions, reductions and lini- 
tations. 

The real problems in meeting A 
& S advertising standards arise in 
this area. The first question to be 
determined is whether a particular 
advertisement needs to state the ex- 
ceptions, reductions and limitations. 
In order to make this decision it 
must be decided whether the adver. 
tisement is an offer to contract, an 
invitation to inquire further, or 
institutional advertising. 

An offer to contract is easily 
recognized. It may be a proposal 
form, a newspaper advertisement, 
form letter, or any type of advertise. 
ment which goes into considerable 
detail concerning a policy or plan. 
It usually will include information 
on the dollar amount of benefits, 
length of time benefits are paid, and 
the cost. It is a safe rule of thum) 
to assume that an advertisement 
which contains two of these thre 
elements—dollar amount, period oi 
time or cost—must be an offer to 
contract and, therefore, must con- 
tain exceptions, reductions and lim: 
tations. This is reasonable ani 
logical because the reader has bee 
given enough information so _ thai 
he could reasonably decide that thé 
policy advertised is the one whicll 
he should buy. 


Institutional Advertisements 


Institutional advertisements als 
are easy to recognize. They usuall 
promote the name of the insuranc4 
company, its service and relialiility 
the type of insurance which it pro 
vides or the general concept and nee’ 
for sickness and accident insurance 
An institutional advertisement sel 
dom refers to dollar amount, perio 
of time, or cost. Such advertisement 
need not include exceptions, reduc 
tions and limitations. 

The invitation to inquire present 
the most difficult problem. A simp 
rule of thumb is that an advertise 
ment which mentions two of th 
three items—dollar amount, perio 
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of time, or cost—provides the reader 
with enough information so that he 
should also be apprised of the ex- 
ceptions, reductions and limitations. 
An advertisement which mentions 
only one of these elements does not 
provide enough detail so that the 
exceptions, reductions and limita- 
tions must be mentioned. Although 
this rule of thumb can be very help- 
iul, it certainly is not conclusive. An 
advertisement may go into such de- 
tail concerning the dollar amount of 
benefits that the average reader 
might logically decide that the policy 
advertised is the one that he should 
buy. In that case, the advertisement 
must contain exceptions, limitations 
and reductions even though the 
period of time and cost are not men- 
tioned. Many companies use a rule 
of thumb which causes little diffi- 
culty when space is available—when 
in doubt, they include the additional 
material. 


Which Ones 


Having decided that the adver- 
tisement must contain the exceptions, 
limitations and reductions, the sec- 
ond question is which ones affect 


the basic provisions of the policy. - 


Here the two lists appearing on 
pages 10 and 11 of the Interpre- 
tive Guide can be extremely helpful. 
These lists are not entirely complete 
and they are not infallible, depend- 
ing upon the type of coverage being 
offered. They do furnish an ex- 
cellent guide and one should not 
have too much difficulty making this 
determination. 

This area becomes difficult only for 
those advertisements falling close to 
the line between an institutional ad- 
vertisement and an offer to contract, 
which goes into considerable detail. 
Unless there is a real problem of 
adequate space for the advertise- 
ment, it appears to me that most 
companies have included the re- 
quired material whenever in doubt 
as to the necessity for including it. 
3. Pre-existing conditions. 

The comments above apply equally 
to pre-existing condition limitations. 
This is listed as a separate check 
point because of its importance. 

4. Renewability. 


Any advertisement which must con- 
tain exceptions, reductions and limi- 
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tations, must also contain informa- 
tion on renewability. In the case of 
guaranteed renewable policies, any 
modification upon the guarantee of 
renewability must be included. 

In addition, an advertisement 
which refers to the renewability pro- 
visions of a particular policy form, 
must include any modification upon 
the guarantee of renewability. 
Finally, an advertisement which re- 
fers to time or age in connection 
with eligibility of applicants or con- 
tinuation of the policy must make 
clear the terms of renewability. 

5. Surgical schedule. 

This check point is listed separately 
because of its importance and also 
because this appears to be the one 
substantial difference between the 
NAIC rules and the FTC rules. The 
NAIC rules require that the refer- 
ence to surgical benefits must indi- 
cate that the maximum payment for 
different operations will vary, de- 
pending upon the nature of the 
operation. Mentioning the minimum 
as well as the maximum ($5 to 
$200) may help to make the adver- 
tisement clearer on this point. How- 
ever, the FTC rules appear to re- 
quire that the entire surgical 
schedule be included in the adver- 
tisement. Both rules apply only to 
advertisements which mention the 
maximum surgical benefit which is 
provided. 

Personally, I feel that the FTC 
rule is not reasonable and that com- 
pliance with the NAIC rule would 
be adequate to prevent the advertise- 
ments from being misleading. This 








































































































































is a decision which must be made by 
each company. Some companies 
have taken a middle course which 
includes compliance with the NAIC 
rule plus a listing of the maximum 
benefits for a few representative 
operations. This appears to be satis- 
factory as long as the listing is rep- 
resentative and does not include only 
the operations which have the higher 
or maximum benefits. 

6. Waiting periods. 

The discussion applicable to excep- 
tions, reductions and limitations is 
also applicable to waiting, elimina- 
tion, probationary or similar periods. 
Again this check point is listed sep- 
arately because of its importance. 

7. In lieu of provisions. 

This is one of the exceptions listed 
on page 10 of the Interpretative 
Guide which generally should be in- 
cluded. It is mentioned separately 
only because it seems to be an item 
which is so frequently overlooked 
in the preparation of advertising in 
accordance with A & S advertising 
standards. 


Disclosure and Format 


The method of disclosure and for- 
mat of the advertisements should not 
cause undue difficulty. Required 
information concerning particular 
benefits naturally fits in best with 
the benefit or statement to which it 
relates. General exceptions, limita- 
tions or reductions such as pre-exist- 
ing conditions, war and territorial 
restrictions, more naturally fit into 
a separate paragraph with a caption 
such as “limitations,” “exclusions” 
or “not covered.” Required informa- 








tion concerning modification of the 
statement that the policy is guaran- 
teed renewable should follow imme- 
dately after that statement. 

A statement that the advertise- 
ment is not a complete description, 
an offer of a free inspection of the 
policy or of a premium refund may 
be desirable but you should never 
rely on such a statement to correct 
any basic faults or omissions in the 
advertising. 

We have examined a great deal 
of accident and sickness advertising 
in our office during the past three 
or four years. Regardless of further 
refinements and developments, and 
certainly without deciding here that 
advertising generally used prior to 
1954 was in fact misleading, I am 
convinced that current advertising 
generally is conducted on a- more 
accurate and ethical plane than that 
of any other industry. Because of 
the nature of the product being ad- 
vertised, I believe that accident and 
sickness companies have a duty to 
conduct themselves in this manner 
and to continue efforts toward fur- 
ther improvement. 





NEW MEMBER TEXAS 
BOARD 


Jor P. Grsss has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the Texas Board of Insurance 
effective March 15. Dr. Robert W. 
Strain, C.L.U., C.P.C.U., professor 
of insurance, University of Texas, 
will serve out Mr. Gibbs’ unexpired 
term ending June 12, 1959. 




















THE MODERN LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN DESIRING 
@ A new and profitable approach to uninsurable clients 

@ An answer to “not interested in life insurance” prospects 
@ Something for his inflation shy clients 

@ A unique means of funding pension plans 
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Let us answer your questions on selling this type of investment. 
GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona + 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. Fes = csorsi 
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UR BUSINESS is undergoing 
§ ee which seem almost rev- 
olutionary in nature,” Stanford Y. 
Smith, CLU, director of manpower 
development and sales promotion at 
Liberty National, told those present 
at the mid-year meeting of the Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers Conference 
of NALU. “It is as if all of us were 
on a merry-go-round and everyone 













the brass ring. Somebody is going 
to fall off! Let’s always reach for 
that bright and shiny brass ring, but 
as we reach, let’s also take a firm 
grip on well-established principles 
handed down to us from the past.” 
In establishing the “Ideas to Share” 
theme of the meeting, he“also com- 
plimented the life insurance business 
for its willingness to sit dewn and 
talk over mutual problems and their 
solutions with a free exchange of 
differing ideas and added this warn- 
ing: “We can all very well afford to 















making Americans aware of the 
necessity of providing for their own 
financial security rather than having 
it administered through state agen- 
cies, because the state is rapidly gain- 
ing on us!” 
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What;.Not To Do 


E. P. Horne,. manager, Great 






talk that too muéh emphasis is being 
put on what management should do 
and not enough stress on what not 
to do. He stated that probably 10% 
of good management consists of 
knowing what to do, while 90% 
consists 6f knowing what not to do 
in order to ‘have good morale in the 
agency and motivate agency asso- 
ciates. He listed these ideas as what 
not to do: 






































1. Never be high-handed or dicta- 
torial. * ae 

2. Do not brag too much about ac- 
complishments of new agents. 

3. Be «careful. with home office 
leads. © 

4. Do tit show partiality. ~ 

5, Remember that what we tell 





























is reaching way out to try to grab. 


increase our collective efforts in“ 


Southern, Houston, contended in his 


GAMC Mid-Year 


men is not what counts; it’s what 
they accept that does. 

6. Never hire a man unless we are 
certain he can discipline himself and 
acquire habitual selling skills. 

7. Never criticize an agent with 
others present. 

8. Never discuss one agent’s faults 
or problems with another. 


9. Never use sarcasm. 


10. Never brag about personal ac- 
complishments. 

11. Don’t say “my” agents or “my” 
agency; say “our” agents or “our” 
agency. 

12. Never lose respect and admira- 
tion for the ratebook packing agent. 
13. Don’t lose enthusiasm and desire 
to recruit. 


Togetherness Needed 


_Edwin R. Jeter, CLU, field vice 
president of New York Life, Rock 
Hill, S..C., echoed Smith’s ideas 
when he said, “If there ever was a 
time when general agents or man- 
agers needed to work together that 


time is now. There have been more’ 


radical changes in the past seven or 
eight years than in the preceding 
thirty-five, and as always, a lot of 
people confuse change with progress. 
At a time when our economy is ex- 
panding at an undreamed of rate, at 
a time when we should be trying to 
set up a barrier to inflation through 


-life insurance with its tremendous 


reserves for hard times—we’ve been 
engaged in a price war that was as 
absurd as it was unnecessary. In 
addition, the professional concept 
we’ve labored so many years to ful- 
fill may be replaced by a pre-pack- 
aged supermarket where salesmen 
will become ribbon clerks on the bar- 
gait counters of life insurance. It 
seems to me, then, that the one big 
idea in life insurance management 
right now is our principal function 
of developing successful men,” he 
concluded. : 

Lester S. Becker, Lincoln Na- 
tional general agent in St. Louis, 
drew frém his tWenty years experi= 
ence hedéling an agency and’ said, 
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“There’s one thing that hasn’t 
changed and never will, and that is 
that the agency head must be able 
to attract good men to him. There 
are five factors that seem important 
to me in getting those good men: 
product, know-how, service, per- 
sonal relationships, and integrity. 
Of those five, the company can in- 
fluence only one—product. So 80% 
of the responsibility of the agency is 
on the general agent’s or manager’s 
shoulders. Quite a few younger gen- 
eral agents tell me that it is much 
tougher to head up a _ successful 
agency now than it was twenty, ten, 
or even five years ago. I for one ab- 
solutely disagree with that. I think 
there are greater opportunities today 
than there ever were; sure, they are 
different opportunities and they 
must be viewed as opportunity and 
not as problems. It requires a 
greater amount of work, energy, and 
constructive thinking than ever be- 
fore to be successful in this business ; 
but that’s what we’re paid for!” 


Looking into the future C. Carney 
Smith, CLU, general agent for Mu- 


, tual Benefit, Washington, D. C., and 


a director of GAMC, commented, 
“While we supposedly are in the 
business of merchandising thrift and 
the soundness of money, mounting 
pressure for volume has forced us 
to glorify debt and to make thrift 
seem stupid. In addition, in spite of 
drastic changes in the past twenty 
years, we still are recruiting, train- 
ing and supervising in the same old 
way when there are not the same 
markets, not the same product, and 
not the same prospective agents, He 
predicted that in the near future, the 
emphasis will be on management 
skills, which will be recognized as a 
delicate and intricate art. Based on 
that, we will see fewer expedient ap- 
pointments of general agents and 
managers. “Further,” Smith said, 
“as time goes by, the general agent 
and the manager will be doing the 
same kind of work and with the 
same compensation system. More 
and more, we will come to be like 
the man in the grey flannel suit !” 
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...here’s how Pacific Mutual 
does more for its underwriters: 


“Family Circle Protector’ 


—for package or program, a really low cost, one premium Family Group 
Rider—can be issued with most permanent Participating Plans on father 
—wife* and children* are covered for the same premium regardless of 
family size— newborn or adopted children covered automatically. 

*Fully convertible at expiry date. 


**“Value Increase Provider’’=-Life Paid at 95 


$25,000 minimum policy that provides: 
@ highest cash and loan values (full net level reserve first year) 
® increasing term insurance automatically included to age 65 (or for 
10 years at issue ages above 55) equal to the full cash value 
For example, at age 35—standard table, here are the cash values and 
net cost: 


PER THOUSAND ($25,000 BASIS) 
TOTALS 








CASH NET TOTAL 


* 
a ae VALUE cosT* PROTECTION 








32.24 one 21.81 10.43 1021.81 
64.48 2.38 43.84 18.26 1043.84 
5 161.20 16.79 111.08 33.33 1111.08 
10 322.40 55.89 225.35 41.16 1225.35 
- 10 Year Average Net Cost per 1,000 of protection = $3.67* 
*These figures include dividend which are based upon the Company’s present 


dividends scale. They are neither estimates nor g tees and may be higher 
or lower in the future. 


**“Guaranteed Renewable Comprehensive 
Hospital and Medical Plan’’ 


—provides ideal protection for catastrophic hospital and medical 
expenses for either accident or sickness—a choice of deductible amounts 
—this policy is guaranteed renewable to age 65 at rates in effect on 
renewal date—conversion privilege to Senior Hospital Plan assures 
lifetime protection. 


“Guaranteed Renewable 
Senior Hospital Plan”’ 


completing the sales portfolio, a sales plan issued to senior citizens 

age to 75—provides liberal amounts for hospital room and board, hospital 
FEATURING: services and surgical expenses—dependents may be included—policy is 

guaranteed renewable for life...at rates in effect on renewal date. 






































lu s Modern Loose Leaf Rate Book —a complete field 
Dp underwriting handbook 


Special Flexible Settlement ~ aad — facilitates 
add. it - ] tailoring to fit individual needs 
Uv0ONa New Level Term and Decreasing Term riders (fully 
convertible) — provide maximum flexibility 
beralized Aviation and Military Rules — makes the 


fe eatures field underwriters job easier 


++-@ company 
that looks to 


the future! 
Home orrice: Los Angeles, California 
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Top Management Decision Simulation 

This book introduces the training 
technique developed by the Ameri- 
can Management Association to de- 
velop skill in making executive deci- 
sions. The technique provides realis- 
tic conditions under which a few 
hours of intensive decision-making 
simulates years of actual business 
experience. In this way, the ability 
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Expecting an Order? 


You'll get it quicker if your pos- 
tal delivery zone number is on 
your order blanks, return enve- 
lopes, letterheads, etc. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure to 
include your zone number in 
your return address—place it 
after the city, before the state. 


publications 


to reach accurate decisions quickly 
is strengthened. 

The book thoroughly explains the 
simulation exercise. The develop- 
ment of the exercise is discussed, 
covering such points as the initial 
approach to the basic pattern, the 
major difficulties of construction and 
the rules and procedures. The pub- 
lication shows how the technique 
can be applied to improve skill in 


executive decision making, and 
examines its prospects for the 
future. Also included is a general 


discussion of the use of systems simu- 
lation as a valuable tool for manage- 
ment experimentation. 

126 pps; $4.50 per copy; $3.00 for 
members. Published by the Ameri- 
can Management Association, Inc., 
1515 Broadway, New York 36,N.Y. 


Group Disability Insurance by 


Jesse 
Fredrick Pickrell 


This is a comprehensive source 
of valuable information on the broad 
outlines of group disability .insur- 
ance principles and practices. It 
covers the basic -nature of group 
disability insurance, an analysis of 
the master contract, state and 
Federal legislation, the selling of 
group disability insurance and its 
installation and administration. 
Other chapters consider premium 
rates, underwriting, reserves and 
evaluation of group disability in- 
surance. 

255 pps; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


To Guide Your Steps by Robert H. 


Christy, LL. B. & Paul D. Hill, 
CLA. 


This booklet has a two-fold pur- 
pose: (1) to call a man’s attention 
to the things his wife must know 
after his death and (2) to provide 
him, as head of the family, with a 


guide for suggesting to her how best 
to manage her property during those 
early difficult years. 

By completing the guide, every 
husband can make certain that his 
wife will be able to take fullest ad- 
vantage of all the property he owns, 
and of every possible extra benefit 
to which she may be entitled. Noth- 
ing will be overlooked. 

87¢ per copy—less in quantities, 
Published by the Insurance Re- 
search and Review Service, Inc., 
123 W. North Street, Indianapolis 
9, Indiana. 





















































The New Single Need Sales by James 
L. Howard, Jr., staff editor of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 



























This book brings up-to-date the 
former publication “Single Need 
Sales” and includes the principles 
of the Chassis Plan based on a 
standard approach and close. De- 
signed to give both the new and the 
experienced agent guidance in 
single need selling, the publication 
is divided into three parts. Part | 
describes reasons why you should 
sell single needs. Part II outlines 
the most popular single needs and 
analyzes each one and Part III out- 
lines the C-L-O-S-E technique, and 
how to get referred leads and in- 
troductions. 


Published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
855 Asylum Avenue, Hartford 5, 
Connecticut. 


Short-cut to More Sales by Bertram 
Brownold. 


A dramatic story of the success of 
the author—a successful life agent 
for thirty years and writer of numer- 
ous other books. The text is pre- 
sented in an easy-to-read breezy 
manner with well-defined details on 
how he gets names, appointments, 
interviews, and sales. Of unusual 
interest is the author’s bold deter- 
mination to prefer cold canvass sell- 
ing, and to restrict his activities to 
one area. 

} 

126 pps; $1.50 per copy—less in 

quantities. Published by The Du- 


mond Life Bulletins, 420 East | 


Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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HERE IS A “CHECK-LIST” YOU CAN USE TO DETERMINE WHAT CHARACTERISTICS YOU 
CONSIDER NECESSARY IN ORDER TO SUCCEED AS A LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN: 





( ) I must feel that my policy plans are COMPETITIVE. 


( ) Have a highly skilled REGIONAL MANAGER assist me in the field 
whenever necessary . . . without charge! 


) A HIGH COMMISSION SCALE. 


) Creative SALES PROMOTION Material to furnish me with up-to- 
date merchandising ideas. 


A variety of VISUAL SALES AIDS and packaged plans that will 
work for me. 


A good, variable PROSPECTING SYSTEM to increase my markets. 


A COMPANY that is FINANCIALLY SOUND and has the organiza- 
tion to give me and my clients PROMPT and EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


CHECK THEM ALL? GOOD! Now you have a GENERAL idea of the type 
of contracts, sales promotion aids, training, etc., the RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY can offer their Life General Agents, Represen- 
tatives and Brokers. We are expanding our sales force in 40 states, the 
District of Columbia and Alaska. Write to us. We may have just the oppor- 
tunity you want! 





Wote or return attached a and we Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice-President, 
will inform you of the type of sales Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
opportunity available in your area. (All Dallas, Texas 


inquiries are kept strictly confidential ) How can | qualify to become a ( ) General Agent, ( ) Representa- 
tive, or ( ) Broker with the Reserve Life Insurance Co. in my area. 


SERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |‘ 


Licensed in 41 States, Alaska, Hawaii Street 
and the District of Columbia City_ 
Home Orrice: DaLias, Texas waned 














IT HELPS 


DOES PRECONTRACT TRAINING pay 
off? It seemed to with a group of 
new agents in the Massachusetts 
Mutual, according to a research re- 
port issued recently by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management As- 
sociation. 

In a study covering twenty-nine 
agencies, new financed agents who 
had taken pre-contract training en- 
joyed markedly better first-year 
survival and production records than 
did another group of new men with 
no precontract training. The first- 
year survival rate of the precontract 
trained recruits was 71%, that of 
the nonprecontract trained men, 
32%. Average first-year commis- 
sions earned by the precontract 
trainees were $2,131; for the non- 
precontract trained group the aver- 
age was $1,036. Both figures in- 
clude survivors and terminators. 

Emphasizing that precontract 


training should be regarded as “a 
final step in the selection process,” 
LIAMA suggests that much of the 
value of precontract training may 
lie in the fact that it enables effective 
elimination of uninterested or un- 
qualified men before they go on the 


payroll. 


EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


THE GREATEST ASSET to life insur- 
ance executives is a field force of 
loyal, well-compensated life under- 
writers; the welfare of this field 
force is the executives’ greatest re- 
sponsibility—“their hope for busi- 
ness survival,” according to Lester 
O. Schriver, managing director of 
The National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Speaking before that association’s 
Life Insurers Conference, Mr. 
Schriver declared, “The institution 
of life insurance has been brought to 
its present highest state through the 
operation of that mechanism known 
as the American Agency System. 
That system is still our most price- 
less asset. It has made us great; it 
has the potential to make us even 
greater. Unless you know of a better 
device, don’t let anything happen 
to it.” 

Because the life insurance busi- 
ness has a great responsibility, Mr. 
Schriver emphasized the need for 


keeping the business above reproach 
in all of its aspects. He gave special 
warning against “renegade or fly- 
by-night or stock-pushing organiza- 
tions who seek admittance to mem- 
bership” and urged condemnation 
by the industry of “malfeasance in 
office on the part of incompetent or 
dishonest public officials, so that the 
principle of state regulation can be 
preserved.” 

Mr. Schriver told the insurance 
company executives that it was 
their additional responsibility to 
lead a great crusade to guarantee 
the integrity of the American dollar. 
“Your fieldmen have been building 
houses for protection,’ he said. 
“They have been assuring a man that 
his financial responsibilities can be 
discharged through the instrumen- 
tality of life insurance, that his final 
debts can be paid, that his family 
can be guaranteed their mother’s 
full-time loving care, that she can 
have all the necessities and many 
of the luxuries of life just as long 
as she lives.” 


PENSION PLAN PROGRESS 


LIFE COMPANIES writing pension 
plans report that material progress 
has been made in recent years in 
bringing insured pension programs 
into a position of protecting the job 
opportunities of older workers, says 
the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
most effective pension plan, reports 
the Institute, is one containing a 
continuation of pension rights, even 
though the worker leaves the em- 
ploy of the firm, and one which does 
not involve unduly larger annual 
premiums for the older worker. This 
feature, vesting, prevents the older 
worker from being tied to his job 
because of his pension credits. 


A & H STATISTICAL PLAN 


A TWENTY-ONE-PAGE PLAN of codes 
and illustrative and model layouts 
of IBM cards, designed to simplify 
and facilitate the accumulation of 
loss experience statistics from com- 
panies handling A & H insurance, 
has been completed. The Health 
Insurance Association of America is 
releasing it to member companies. 
The address of the association is 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. 


SUCCESS STORY 


THE HEALTH AND WELFARE of 
American children today represents 
“one of the most extraordinary suc- 
cess stories of all time,” according 
to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, noted statisti- 
cian and health and welfare consult. 
ant to the Institute of Life Insurance, 
“No area of public health has shown 
more substantial advances in the last 
half-century than in infancy and 
childhood,” he added, 

“Looking back at the record at 
the beginning of this century we find 
conditions that can only be charac- 
terized as gross ‘wastage’ of children, 
Generally speaking, one hundred 
sixty children out of every one 
thousand did not survive their firs 
year of life. In fact, there were places 
where infant mortality rates were 
over two hundred per one thousand 
—which meant that one out of five 
of these newborns did not live out 
the year. 

“The preschool period, from the 
first to the fifth year, was once also 
extremely hazardous. Although the 
death rate dropped as children grew 
older, it was still high at twenty per 
one thousand at the turn of the 
century. Those from five to fourteen 
years of age did much better; the 
mortality rate in this group was 
registered at about four per one 
thousand in 1900.” 

The high mortality in these first 
fifteen years of life had a tragic effect 
on the state of health of the entire 
nation, Dr. Dublin pointed out, and 
a corresponding depressing effect 
on the length of life of the citizens 
as a whole. The challenge to the 
nation was obvious. 

“That challenge at the beginning 
of the century was met head-on,” Dr. 
Dublin reported. “Since then, in- 
fant mortality has declined over 
80%, having dropped from on 
hundred sixty deaths per one thou: 
sand to under thirty per one thiov- 
sand. The decline for the preschool 
years has been almost 95%, with 
the mortality rate dropping ‘rom! 
twenty per one thousand to about 
one per thousand. At ages five t 
fourteen, mortality has decline 
about 87%; the actual death rat 
today is a fraction of one per ond 
thousand. 

“Thus the greatest gains in publi 
health has been achieved in the ver 
ages where the ‘wastage’ was great 
est,” Dr, Dublin said, 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


builds success on solid support 


Superior product is a substantial pil- 
lar of our success. We developed it by 
pioneering in preferred class life insur- 
ance ... by planning our policies with 
flexibility to meet changing times and 
trends, as well as individual needs .. . 
by providing maximum protection at 
lowest cost. These are the reasons Con- 
tinental American policies are recognized 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 


as superior by discriminating buyers. 

Equally, our success is built on quality 
representation—the highly trained ,wide- 
ly respected men who sell and serve the 
buyers of our superior product. Together, 
these twin pillars sustain high average 
sales—an enviable characteristic of 
Contintental American for more than 
fifty years. 


COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Up to date coverage of the 
new “family plan" policies 





More companies covered 
for the first time 





New policies .. . new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list: 


AETNA LIFE (CONN.) — Increases Dividend 
Scale approximately 9%. 
ANKERS NATIONAL (N. J.) —_ Introduces 


“Executive Estate Plan’—(Life Paid Up at 90— 
Minimum $25,000. First Year Cash Value). 

BERKSHIRE (MASS.) — 1958 Dividend Scale 
increased 20% over 1957. 

COLONIAL LIFE (N. J.) — Introduces “Family 
insurance Plan” rider. 

CONFEDERATION (CANADA) — Introduces the 
“Commander” Policy (Life Paid Up at 90— 
Minimum $25,000) with a guaranteed 40% re- 
duction in premium after 20 years. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL — Announces com- 
plete revision of its single premium annuity pro- 
gram. The company now offers a contract with 
optional retirement date 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN (DEL.) — New 
Dividend Scale for 1958. 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE (ILL.) — _ In- 


creased Dividend Scale effective January 1, 1958. 
QUITABLE (IOWA) — Introduces “Family In- 
surance Plan.” 

JOHN HANCOCK (MASS.) — Introduces Signa- 
ture “25” (Minimum $25,000 males; $15,000 fe- 
males); 3 Year Modified Life (Minimum $5,000). 
Family Policy; Youth Estate Builder. 

LAMAR LIFE (MISS.) — Introduces “Executive 
Preferred” (Minimum $25,000). 

LINCOLN NATIONAL (IND.) -— Premiums 
graded by policy size. Introduces “Preferred 
Value Policy” (Participating Life Paid up at 
, 95—Minimum $15,000). 

MANUFACTURERS LIF CANADA) — Intro- 
duces two new Par plans—Preferred Life (Mini- 
mum $25,000) with lower rates for females than 
for males; Preferred Life at 90 (Minimum $265,- 
000). Reduces premiums on Guaranteed axi- 
mum Protection (Non-Par $25,000 Minimum). 
Increased Dividend Scale for 1958. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL — Now grading 
premiums according to size of policy. For 
women—premiums, values and dividends per 
$1,000 same as for men 3 years younger. 1958 
Dividend Scale increased 124%% over 1957. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT (N. J.) — Adopts Across the 
Board “pricing by size” rate change including 
every basic insurance plan in the company’s rate 
book. Dividend Scale increased 18.4% over 1957. 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK — Premiums graded 
according to policy size. Introduces “Executive 
Equity” Life Paid Up at 95—Minimum $25,000. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE (MASS.) — Increased 
Dividend Scale for 1958. Dividends will be 
graded according to policy size. 

w ¥ IFE — Introduces “Assured Ac- 
cumulator” (Endowment at 65—Minimum $10,- 
000). This plan contains four optional privileges 
that afford the policy owner flexibility in ar- 
ranging a retirement program or an insurance 


estate. 

WORTH AMERICAN (CANADA) — Now grading 
premium rates across the board. 

PILOT LIFE (N. C.) — Introduces Life Paid Up 
at 90 (Minimum $10,000). 

SECURITY MUTUAL (HN. ¥.) — Adopts new life 
insurance series. 

STATE MUTUAL (MASS.) — Introduces Equity 
Builder Whole Life (Minimum $25,000). Female 
Retirement Income at 62, Endowment at 62 and 
Life Paid Up at 62. New Dividend Scale for 
Preferred Protector Plan. 

ST COA '™ — 1958 Dividend Scale in- 
ereased 25% over 1957. 


1958-A YEAR OF MAJO 
POLICY, RATE 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1958 COMPEND ... 


. » » for COMPANIES WRITING 98%, of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 


The NEW 1958 COMPEND—VASTLY REVISED! 


The most complete display of new licy rates and data 
available . . . SWEEPING, DRASTIC CHANGES IN THE 1958 
COMPEND MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the 


COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything im- A 
portant to youl 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions C 
of these policies available anywhere: 


“GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE" . . . DIVIDEND 
SCALED UPWARD .. . PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR WOMEN iN A NUMBER 
SeaRMiC iniy CURES Bowe ates | 
TO THEIR EXHIBITS. “Thieme tae 


D 





The 1958 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about most 
companies! Here’s why: \ 

The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman. 

The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional stand- \ 
ing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives it 
weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 

The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stands 





ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale. ' 
Yes, for companies writing 98%: of all business in force in the U. S. 
and Canada you have this detailed information: ' 
Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 
Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 
values Industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and Installment 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS... 
je oy ee ~ insurance 
National Service Life Insurance 
All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 
Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; se 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). ° 
Q 


Cflitcralt w.crsors:: 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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DIVIDEND CHANGES 


our CLINCHER for the 
IG-MONEY POLICIES 


NEW 1958 
‘TLEMENT OPTIONS 


All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
must have for effective programming. And program- 
ming produces the seal eledialis for the truly suc- 
cessful agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS yon save time and annoy- 
ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 


terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
TIONS. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
options extended since the policy's date-of-issue— 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 


for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 

Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 coples—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ec. (10% discount). 





Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


9 order direct Please send copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
____. copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 
(1) | YEAR [j 2 YEARS 





NAME (Please Print) 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE —_ STATE 
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PAPER DESTROYER 


Combustible material can be loaded 
into this paper destroyer in packages and 
bundles, thereby eliminating the need to 
expose confidential information. Its process 
of triple chamber, hydroxylative combus- 
tion reduces the heaviest type of card- 
board and paper material to a fine, white 
ash. With this hydroxylative process, the 
burning material is changed from a solid 
to a gas, and small quantities of heated 
air are introduced to accomplish complete 
combustion. From Silent Glow Oil Burner 
Corp. 


See ee ie 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
Paper Destroyer 
Small Dictating Machine 
Business Card File 
Desk Step 


Electronic Typing 


Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 

Firm Address 
City 
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office efficiency 


SMALL DICTATING 
INSTRUMENT 


This new small, fully transistorized re- 
cording instrument with printed circuits is 
only book size, 6%" wide, 8%" deep and 
only 2%” high and weighs five pounds, ten 
ounces. Called Audograph Key-Noter by 
the Gray Manufacturing Company, it uses 
a standard twenty minute disc and has 
been designed for simplicity of appearance 
and operation. Push buttons control “talk” 
and “listen” while a simple movement of 
a scanning dial makes it possible to listen 
to any part of the recording. Available in 
black as well as a variety of popular 
colors, its shock-resistant contstruction, size 
and weight make the dictator suitable for 
travel as well as office use. Because of its 
compatability discs can be mailed to the 
office for transcription on any Gray Audo- 
graph instruments. 


BUSINESS CARD FILE 


A convenient, efficient means for filing 
business cards is provided by this new 
Card Caddy, complete with alphabetical 
index guides. It is adjustable, and holds 
3%” x 2” cards convenient for mailing 
lists, inventory, reminder file, etc. Made of 
polished aluminum in antique gold and 
black finish. The Jr. Model holds 750 cards, 
senior model, 1000 cards. From Helen 
Hahn Co. 


DESK STEP 


An adjustable foot-support for people 
required to work with seating units too 
high from floor has been designed by 
Standard Foundry Products to reduce un- 
comfortable thigh pressure and body strain 
caused by improper improvised support. 
It also eliminates contact with cold floor 
and drafts. Has a top surface area 14” x 
16” and is constructed of heavy plywood 
covered with marbolized linoleum and 
trimmed with metal. Handles built of 
chrome tubing twelve inches high permit 
height adjustments from one to six inches 
and prevent slipping out of place. 


ie 


ELECTRONIC TYPING 


The 632 electronic typing calculator was 
designed by IBM, primarily for invoice and 
order preparation which is the heart of 
the accounts receivable operation in most 
businesses. The new computer, which em- 
bodies magnetic core “memory,” can be 
programmed to automatically retain and 
type out total gross sales, taxes, shipping 
charges, invoice totals, or other selected 
accumulations for management review, 
daily. The calculator consists of an electric 
typewriter, a ten-key companion keyboard, 
the magnetic core “memory” within the 
computer unit, and a program reading 
device. Because numerical information, 
keyed in on the companion keyboard, can 
be added, subtracted, multiplied, rounded 
off, and held in “memory” for later process- 
ing, the 632 can automatically type, ex- 
tend, carry totals, compute taxes, subtrcct 
discounts, position decimals, justify mullti- 
digit numbers, and type-out results. [n- 
structions and decisions for a complete 
application are provided by a plastic tape 
within the program reading device which 
can be quickly changed for a different 
office procedure. The electric typewrite:'s 
conventional keyboard automatically types 
out the computer’s calculations and can 
also be used, at any time, for general type- 
writing purposes. 
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Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut General’s remarkable sound communication system 
provides 7 ways to find people, speed work and raise morale 


Wouldn't this raise your company’s efficiency and morale? 

... with the flip of a switch, call people by code or voice, 
make general announcements to all personnel, broadcast civil 
defense alerts, fire or other emergency signals automatically, 
provide music throughout the premises, reinforce or rebroad- 
cast programs from an auditorium, lounge or cafeteria to 
other locations. 

All these services, and more, are part and parcel of daily 
life in the beautiful suburban headquarters of Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, five miles from downtown 
Hartford. 

Nationally honored 
On Connecticut General’s management, architect, and build- 
er has been lavished superlative praise. Several national 
magazines gave the work full-color coverage, and OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT magazine named it for their annual “Office 
of the year” Merit ‘Award. 


Quality components; special features 
The sound system is made up of four separate systems, all 
by Stromberg-Carlson. The following operations are in- 
cluded—listed here in order of “priority”—since a more im- 
portant service can automatically cut in over any other. 

1. Air raid alarm—activated from the premises or from 

CD headquarters. 
2. Executive code call. 
3. Emergency alarm signals—automatic or manual. 


4. Microphone announcements from the office of the Per- 
sonnel Director. 


5. Selective voice paging and signaling by areas. 

6. Music programs, from a radio tuner, a record changer 
or a tape recorder. 

7. Programs from the general system, the auditorium, the 
lounge or the cafeteria—rebroadcast to any or all parts 
of the premises. 


Size not important 

This is one of the largest and most complex communications 
systems installed in 1957. You can have this time-saving, 
morale-building service, whether your own office is large or 
small, with a system selected from our complete line. Why 
not write and request a survey—no obligation. Or call your 
local distributor, listed on the “Yellow Pages” under Sound 
and Public Address Systems. 


The Personnel Director can From the modern auditorium programs can 
make announcements to all be sent to other locations or rebroadcast 
en merely by flipping from other sources. 

a switch. 


There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


HIGH FIDELITY * SOUND SYSTEMS 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS * DIAL-X® INTERCOM 
AUTO RADIOS & SPEAKERS 
PACKAGED PARTS 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
Special Products Division, Electronics Center, 1438 N. Goodman St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Now... to put more minutes in your workday 





Edison Voicewriter and the Edison Diamond Disc can show you the way to more profitable 
workdays, new accuracy and speed in handling written communications. 





Let Voicewriter prove it helps you accomplish more 
for as little as *17% a month on the Edison lease plan 


Busy insurance men, now using this 
Edison see-as-you-save plan, say 
Voicewriters have more than paid 
their way in the course of a year. 


For as little as $17.81 a month, the 
Voicewriter model VPC-1 offers the 
combined benefits of a dictating in- 
strument and secretary’s transcribing 
machine designed and built 
specifically for office use by the world- 
famous Edison organization. 


The versatile Voicewriter is equally 
efficient at conferences, at the desk, 
at home, on trips. And it helps clean 


up home office and client correspond- 
ence, internal memos, and the myriad 
of other daily reports and correspond- 
ence with amazing speed and accuracy. 
Turn the Edison Diamond Disc over 
to your secretary . . . and you’re free 
to get out and produce the new busi- 
ness so vital for survival in these 
competitive times. 


For information on the Edison 
lease plan . . . or for a free demonstra- 
tion... write Edison Voicewriter Divi- 
sion, Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
West Orange, N. J., today. In Canada: 
32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


For the home office ... a Televoice central 
dictating system! Give every key man in 
your organization a top-notch “secretary 
ready to take dictation any minute of the 
day. Install an Edison Televoice system 
using Televoice phones (or your own di:l 
phones) . . . and Edison recording and 
transcribing instruments at the desks of 
group secretaries. Never a jam-up of 
correspondence . . . for secretaries keep 
ahead of their work with less effort than 
by any other method. Put Televoice to 
work now on a lease or purchase plan. 


Edison Voicewr iter ¢ a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 
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Statistical Quality Control 


J. F. HEISSLER 
Country Mutual Insurance Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


HAT Is Statistical quality con- 
trol? It is a tool or a kit of 


tools which can be used to obtain 
quality of output at reduced cost; 
an aid to supervision. We all have 
quality control in our office proce- 
dures in the form of checks and bal- 
ances and supervision and even com- 
plaints. Statistical quality control, 
however, is a replacement for some 
of these methods to produce the 
same, if not better, results. The 
technique is developed mainly from 
two statistical principles: The 
theory of probability and the theory 
of sampling. 

Statistical quality control will not 
replace all of the present day quality 
controls. Its most immediate appli- 
cation is in operations which do not 
readily lend themselves to balancing 
totals or other automatic checks. It 
is most useful (at least to the begin- 
nr) in high volume, repetitive 
operations. 

This technique originated in 1924 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
when Dr. Walter Shewhart devel- 
oped his now famous control chart. 
Until World War II limited use was 
made of the technique. However, 
under the pressure of time and the 
necessity for quality and uniformity 
in the production of implements of 
war, the military forces found the 
aiswer to their problems lay in the 
use of statistical quality control. 
They established standardized meth- 
ods and familiarized the producers 
with the fundamentals. In order to 
get a contract, the producers had to 
comply. As a result, industry took 
aliking to what it had learned and 
has made advantageous use of it ever 


Today, we work with closer toler- 
ances than ever before. This causes 
us to now reject parts that once may 
have been acceptable, because we are 
now measuring more closely. If we 
measure precisely enough we will 
find that there are no two things 
exactly alike in this world. Some of 
the variation is natural and normal, 
which means that the causes for the 
variation occur at random. Some of 
the variation is abnormal, which 
means that the causes are brought 
about not merely by chance but by 
some identifiable condition. If we 
can measure and record these varia- 
tions and isolate the normal from the 
abnormal, we have a basis for tak- 
ing action. First, if we are not satis- 
fied with the normal variation, we 
can revamp the process to reduce 
this variation. Second, when we 
identify abnormal variation as such, 
we will be alerted to look for assign- 
able causes and, thus, we can correct 
them. Furthermore, after we get 
the process in control our informa- 
tion will serve as a watchdog and 
continue to tell us when something 
goes wrong. 

Although statistical quality con- 
trol was developed in industry and 
has its most natural uses there, it is 
nevertheless a good tool for control- 
ling any process, including those 
carried on in offices. Let me tell 
you about a hypothetical case in an 
insurance office application. How- 
ever, there is one concept that must 
be understood at the outset; in this 
operation we can tolerate a specific 
degree of error in our product which 
we will attempt to control. 

This could be an operation such 
as the typing of policy contracts or 
declarations. Suppose we have four 
girls each typing policies at the aver- 
age rate of fifty policies per day. I 
we draw a random sample of twenty 


policies from the first day’s total 
production and check them carefully, 
our findings would be inconclusive. 
If, for instance, we had found that 
one policy was defective (contained 
one or more errors), it may have 
been the only bad one in the lot or 
even worse, we could have looked 
at the only nineteen good ones. Let 
us continue to draw a daily sample 
and record the fraction found defec- 
tive each day (that is, the number 
of defective policies divided by the 
number sampled; also called per- 
centage of error). Suppose that we 
do this for a minimum of twenty- 
five days and chart the results shown 
below : 

Number Number Fraction 
Sampled Defective Defective 
20 l 05 
20 00 
20 05 
20 10 
20 05 
20 10 
20 10 
20 OO 
20 15 
20 00 
20 05 
20 05 
20 00 
20 : 25 
20 10 
20 05 
20 00 
20 l 05 
20 05 
20 00 
20 d AS 
20 00 
20 05 
20 00 
20 00 

.056 
or 5.6% error 
(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P306—Handwriting Training Manual 

Millions of dollars are lost by American 
business each year because of illegible hand- 
writing. To help change this alarming sit- 
uation, a teacher's guide was prepared for 
use by office managers and others who su- 
pervise employees who use handwriting as 
part of their job. The instructions are in 
very simple language and the plentiful il- 
lustrations of correct and incorrect methods 
of writing are in easy-to-follow, contrasting 
color. Short rules for quick memorization 
speed the learn process. Some are: all 
downstrokes of the small alphabet (except 
"co" and "o"') are straight, all upstrokes are 
curves; fast turning corners at the base line 
improve appearance; avoid excessive strok- 
ing on lower loop letters. 


P307—Office Equipment Catalog 

This is an unusually large catalogue, one 
hundred eighty-two 8!/2” x 11” pages, and 
therefore quite complete. Included are: 
bookkeeping systems for every size office; 
business machines; calendars and diaries; 
display binders; files and filing equipment; 
mailing and shipping room supplies; office 
furniture; paper and envelopes; pencils; rib- 
bons and carbons; rubber stamps; sanitary 
supplies; shop equipment; telephone ac- 
cessories and withholding tax forms; plus in- 
formation on the services of a complete 
printing department. 


P308—Music in the Office 

The results of a survey on the effects of 
recorded music on employees are given in 
these two booklets: one a thirty-nine page, 
rather detailed work, complete with graphs; 
the other a simpler breakdown utilizing con- 
cise outline form plus color for easier under- 
standing. Various companies were observed 
before and after piped music was installed 
and it was found, among other things that 
productivity increased slightly; turnover de- 
creased; employees enjoyed a break in mo- 
notony, found that time went faster. In 
general, the study includes findings on: in- 
dividual, as well as group, worker produc- 
tivity, effects on morale, lateness, absence, 
turnover; difference in quality of perform- 
ance; whether time required for operations 
was affected. 
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Quality Control—Continued 


If we add up the total number sam- 
pled and divide this sum into the 
total number found to be defective, 
we arrive at a fraction defective 
(P) of 0.56 or 5.6% of error. This 
represents the average error in the 
total production over a period of 
twenty-five samples, which is gen- 
erally accepted as the minimum 
number of samples that will yield 
credible results. Let us plot our 
average line at 0.056 on a chart. 
There is a mathematical law which 
says in effect that if all of our sam- 
ples show variation due only to ran- 
dom or normal causes, 99 out of 
100 plots will fall within plus or 
minus three standard deviations 
from the average. These are called 
the control limits. We can compute 
them by substituting the fraction 
defective. and sample size into a 
formula. These calculations are not 
excessively complex. The lower 
control limit is usually zero on this 
type of problem unless the average 
fraction defective is unusually high. 
In this case the upper control limit 
works out to be .210. 


The Analysis 


Now we are ready to analyze. 
First, 5.6% error is a close approxi- 
mation of the average process ca- 
pability as it is now carried on. 
Can we live with the effects of 5 
or 6 policies out of each 100 being 
defective? If not, what changes can 
we make in the procedure to de- 
crease this average? Second, on the 
fourteenth day we had a sample 
finding exceed the upper control 
limit. We know that mathematically 
this will happen only once out of 
one hundred times unless the varia- 
tions are created by non-chance 
causes. There is a good possibility 
then that this particular “out-of- 
control” variation has an assignable 
cause. If we can find this cause and 
eliminate its reoccurrence, the over- 
all average error will be improved in 
the future. If we had found many 
points exceeded the control limit 
and the range of variation was great, 
a faulty process would be indicated. 

After making all the adjustments 
that we can, after our initial sample 
cut-off, let us repeat the cycle. But 
first let us extend our average line 
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THREE NEW DUPLICATORS 


MopERN STYLING, operating ease 
and quiet efficiency have been incor: 
porated into three low-priced dupli 
cators from Ditto, Inc. They ard 
lower and wider than their prede 
cessors, and have discarded tradi- 
tional duplicator decor in favor of 
a sand gray and green combination. 
With both the hand operated and 
electric models, copies automati- 
cally fall into stacked alignment in 
receiving tray and positive registra: 
tion of master to copy paper is pro- 
vided by a knurled wheel in the 
drum. The machines are equipped 
with liquid control dials calibrated 
by paper size so that the operator 
can use the precise amount of fluid 
needed for the job at hand. Both 
liquid and pressure control levers 
are of the latch type for quick ac- 
curate positioning without slipping. 
The machines have a top speed oj 
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two copies per second, and can har- 


dle paper from thirteen pounds te 
card stock without adjustment and 
any size sheet from 3” x 5” to 
7 x id. 





(P), and upper control limit line. 
We will expect the next group of 
sample plottings to be within the 
upper control line and produce a 
lower average value. We again com- 
pute the new average and upper 
control line for comparison to our 
projection. In the meantime, © 
course, we will take immediate ac- 
tion to determine the reason for any 
one plot exceeding the projected up- 
per limit line. The object is to catch 
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and remedy trouble as it happens. 
If we wait until we finish our cycle 
we may be too late to avert a higher 
average error. For example, sup- 
pose a new typist is placed on the 
job. She may be poorly trained or 
unqualified; we do not know. But 
one thing, for sure, is that we want 
to find out as soon as possible. Out- 
g-control plots will be our clue as 
will a series of seven or more plots 
being above average. 


Many Techniques 


The uses for this type of sampling 
procedure are limited only by the 
imagination of the individual. In 
addition to this there are many other 
sampling techniques possible, plus 
variations of each. We have used 
statistical quality control in policy 
typing, check typing, premium bill- 
Bing, claims settlements, tabulating 
and other clerical operations. 

Regardless of the plan used or 
the application to which it is applied, 
jgthese considerations are paramount. 


§!.A properly used statistical quality 
ig control program will produce a cost 
‘Bsavings, or an improvement in 
quality or both. This is readily ac- 
‘§complished through the use of sam- 
‘Bples instead of detailed 100% check- 
ing. 


2. There must be an understanding 
that perfection is not anticipated, 
but rather there will be a calculated 


evel of error that will be normal and 


flowed to remain. To strive for ab- 
solute perfection while using statis- 

@iical quality control methods is a 

fontradiction of principles. 


Instruction Needed 


3. The people affected by the use of 
the program must be educated and 
instructed as to what the program 
will do for them and the company. 
ltis natural for people to resent the 
recording of their mistakes, but for 
the efficient people it can be an 

asset. So take the obvious approach 
‘end use the data as a means of rec- 
ognition. 


. Those working with statistical 
quality control must be tactful, and 
Possess great imagination to project 
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BANKERS BOX CO.., Dept. B-5 


2607 NORTH 25TH AVE. « FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 


The new Manual of Record 
Storage Practice with Re- 
tention Periods is now 
available. Full of practical 
information for every busi- 
nessman, it tells a simplified 
story of correct record pro- 
cedures with an easy-to-do 
storage plan for inactive 
records. A VALUABLE 
GUIDE FOR THE INSUR- 
ANCE BUSINESS. Don’t de- 
lay, send for your FREE copy 
now. Write to: 








the program into new areas. They 
must be able to organize and coordi- 
nate the program. Authority to pro- 
duce reasonable improvement is es- 
sential. Regular reports to manage- 
ment are an aid to this end. 


5. Statistical quality control is a tool 
and nothing more. One can use it 
as much or as little as he wishes. 
However, do not pass up opportuni- 
ties to use it because of prejudice. 
Test some supposedly perfect prod- 
uct and see how perfect it really is. 
If nothing more data can be gained 
on which future decisions can be 
based. 


6. Elaborate control charts do not 
improve quality. Constructive ac- 
tion must be taken to reap the bene- 
fits of this tool designed for the 
alert, competitive company. 


If this paper has stimulated your 
curiosity I recommend a_ book, 
called Statistical Quality Control, by 
E. L. Grant. It is a well known 
book which is enlightening but not 
heavy. In addition to this, there is 
a two day intensive training course 
conducted by the American Society 
for Quality Control, Chicago Chap- 
ter, which will be found to be highly 
satisfactory. 


ANOTHER XEROGRAPHY 
PROCESS 


METAL OFFSET MASTERS can now be 
prepared by xerography, with the 
operation taking only four minutes, 
according to Haloid XeroX Inc. Ad- 
vantages claimed are: low 
lengthy reproduction runs, long 
plate life, high quality of reproduc- 
tion, no darkroom, no liquids, and 
no film intermediate. Tests made 
by the company with unsensitized- 
aluminum offset masters indicate 
runs of 100,000 and more, run-off 
copies are clean and sharp, and me- 
tal masters may be easily stored or 
filed for re-use. Standard XeroX 
copying equipment is used through- 
out, and no accessories are needed. 
A powder image is produced in ton- 
ventional manner on a plate, and the 
image is then transferred electro- 
statically to the metal master and 
fused by heat for permanency. 
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MARTIN H. TINSLEY 
Chief Accounting Officer 
The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Co., N. Y. 


HE GROUP INSURANCE FIELD 

has undergone many changes 
in recent years from the standpoint 
of underwriting, methods and rec- 
ord-keeping. Accompanying these 
changes, on a parallel level, were 
the ensuing problems in accounting. 
As a result of this, standard format 
procedures in accounting had to be 
altered to an objective basis, to keep 
abreast. 


Since the War 


Today, at Union Labor Life, we 
have some $900,000,000 of group 
insurance in-force, together with 
allied casualty coverages. In line 
with many of the other companies 
engaged in this field, a good deal of 
our growing pains have been ex- 
perienced since the end of World 
War II. Some ten years ago, to 
meet this expansion, we established 
a punch card and tabulating depart- 
ment. At that time, all of our group 
premium billing was transferred to 
this department. In addition to the 
billing, we were able to obtain 
readily from this system, such by- 
products as insurance in-force, re- 
serves, due and unpaid premiums 
and others. In conjunction with this, 
our accounting department con- 
tained a group statistical section 
which maintained individual group 
records together with the group ac- 
counting section. 


70 


During the past five years, how- 
ever, the trend towards self-admin- 
istered groups reduced our home 
office premium billing in the tabulat- 
ing department to below 50% of our 
group policyholders. Thus, it only 
followed that the statistical infor- 
mation which we had at our com- 
mand when home office billing 
included all of our group policyhold- 
ers, was now lacking and incom- 
plete. We were now confronted with 
the problem of revising our methods 
and systems in accounting to pro- 
vide a flexible and up to date source 
for the necessary information. This 
we accomplished by accounting ma- 
chine automation. 

Our objective was to combine the 
group statistical and the group ac- 
counting functions into one related 
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By-products readily obtainable 
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and allied operation. An individual 
card record system was set-up for 
each group coverage to include pre- 
miums, commissions, dividends and 
administration expense payments. 
The cards have provisions for both 
individual and accumulative totals, 
on a calendar year basis. Informa- 
tion can be recorded for four years, 
before replacement of the card is 
necessary. Maximum flexibility for 
reference is available, since any num- 
ber of persons can use the cards 
without interfering with each other, 
as contrasted to the binder type rec 
ord or even the listing type. 

The cards also lend themselves 
very well as a material source fo 
key-punching cards to obtain statis 
tical listings, in the tabulating de 
partment. 


How the System Operates 


As group premiums are receive 
daily, a separate bank deposit 1 
prepared. Premium and allied dat 
is then processed for posting to thf 
card records, and arranged by typ 
of coverage. At the same time thé 
card records are being posted. a 
a by-product, an income journal list 
ing is also being posted simulta 
neously, which upon completio 
gives us daily totals of each 
coverage separated between 
year and renewal. The daily total 
for each individual category ¢ 
group insurance are then transferref 
to summary cards, and accumulate 
Thus, at the end of the month, w 
are able to use the accumulate 

(Continued on page 73) 
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:.. This advertisement is printed on a 100% Gilbert cotton fibre opaque bond, sub. 20. 
is no additional charge for opaque treatment in this grade and it offers greater opacity 


sub. 24 regular at % less cost. 
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Letterheads, Envelopes 
Gilbert Quality tub-sized, 

air-dried bond papers 

are unsurpassed for beauty, 
brightness, permanence, crisp 

feel, and rich cockle finish. 

They provide superior 

erasability also. Available 

in 25%, 50%, 75% and 100% 

new cotton fibre content. 


Policy Papers 

The new cotton fibre 

content of Gilbert Papers 

in the higher grades 

and the careful control used 
in manufacturing gives 

them the permanence essential 
for Life policy paper and they Q UALIT Y 
have the excellent opacity 
necessary for two-sided 

printing. There’s also the crisp 
feel of quality in these papers 

and they can be produced A 
with your own watermark. c 
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i 
“ Records : 


Permanence, uniformity, 

and the strength to stand up 
under continued handling 

is assured in new cotton fibre 
Gilbert ledger and index 
bristol. They have “snap,” 
stand straight in files, 

and resist dog-earing. There’s 
also a high-speed Gilbert 
Translucent Master Paper for 
diazo-type copy machines. 
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Objective Accounting—from pg. 70 


totals on the summary cards im- 
mediately, for direct entry into our 
trial balance. 

The accuracy of the products ob- 
tained is controlled with a minimum 
of checking and effort. Daily totals 
are verified directly to the daily de- 
posit. Accumulated totals on indi- 
vidual card records are controlled 
by automatic machine proof. Inven- 
tory check of the card records can 
be safely limited to several times a 
year. 

































































Reduction in Claims 


Self-administered groups were re- 
sponsible also for a drastic reduction 
in the payment of claims from the 
home office. Claims for these groups 
are paid by drafts, in the field. 
When draft payments have cleared 
our banks, a control total is estab- 
lished daily in our accounting de- 
partment. The paid drafts are then 
key-punched into the various group 
categories by the tabulating depart- 
ment. A summary listing of all claim 
payments is made monthly. 

Since we are in our third year of 
operation under this system, we are 
in a good position to make a fair ap- 
praisal of the results we have ob- 
tained. First of all, as contrasted to 
our old system, we have succeeded 
in combining a statistical and ac- 
counting function into one, thereby 
eliminating one separate operation. 
Accounting machine automation has 
reduced our daily bookkeeping ma- 
chine routine a full 50%. There has 
also been a substantial reduction in 
allied clerical work. In addition, we 
have the capacity for increased pro- 
ductivity with the same persornel 
and equipment. 





























































































Comparatively Simple 






To round out the picture, this is 
a comparatively simple system, 
which however, has done an effec- 
tive job compared even to more elab- 
orate systems and equipment. In 
this work, volume, costs and results 
are of paramount consideration in 
any undertaking. By approaching 
the problem in group insurance ac- 
counting objectively, we feel we 
have arrived at the best possible 
solution, for our needs. 
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INTEREST-ING CALCULATOR 


THIS INTEREST CALCULATOR from 
Paul S. Morton Engineering Serv- 
ice, is made of vinyl plastic in handy 
pocket size. It can calculate the in- 
terest on any amount from 10 cents 
to $3,000,000 to the third decimal 
and covers all rates by 4% incre- 
ments from 3% to 834%. Interest 
given is for one year, one month, 
and one day at each interest rate. It 
ig based on a three hundred-sixty- 
day year, and thirty-day month. To 
use, the principal or amount of 
money involved is set under an ar- 
row and under the desired interest 
rate and the amount of interest read 
directly for any of the aforemen- 
tioned periods—a year, a month or 
a day. 





UNIVAC INSTALLATION 


Univac Ul, giant new electronic 
computer capable of performing 
5000 calculations in a split second, 
has been installed at the home office 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life 


Insurance Company. Said to be the 
first of its kind in the world, it will 
be used to make the many calcula- 
tions necessary on the anniversary 
of each policy—a complex task in- 
volving cash values, annual divi- 
dends, loan interest and many other 
intricate computations. Other ap- 
plications in the company’s group, 
policy and claim departments will 
be converted to the computer dur- 
ing the next year. At the same time, 
the company will continue to make 
use of its present Univac I, installed 
in 1955, and now handling premium 
billing for district agencies from 
coast to coast, home office payroll, 
commission authorizations and much 
of the year-end work required for 
legal purposes. The introduction of 
electronic equipment has been wel- 
comed at the company’s home office 
as an influence toward up-grading 
jobs and creating additional op- 
portunities for advancement among 
home office personnel. The Univac 
II installation is composed of a cen- 
tral computer, seventeen tape units 
and an operator’s console. Located 
in adjacent rooms are a special motor 
generator, switchgear, transformer 
and power supply. 


FIRE MARKS 


EMBOSSED REPLICAS of old time fire 
marks have been authentically hand 
painted onto rustproof cast alumi- 
num to serve as decorative office 
plaques, window displays and con- 
versation pieces. Each one measures 
about 12” by 8” to 10” wide—actual 
size—and feature such marks as the 
“Green Tree” Mutual, 1810; Lum- 
bermens Insurance Compariy, 1872; 
and the “Hand in Hand” Mutual, 
1752. Also available are jewelry 
items in gold or silver-tie clasp, cuff 
links, money clip and key ring, fea- 
turing the “Old Pumper,” 1835, and 
the Associated Firemens’ volunteer 
fireman with torch, 1848. 






















Tiffany's shake-proof construction just cannot rock 
. ’n roll. Exclusive design features eliminate tiring 
5 vibration and greatly abate nerve-racking machine 

noises. That’s why they’re “‘first choice of office 
workers and management everywhere.” 






















MODEL 5002 identical 
with ex- 
cept that it has 2 leaves 









Rigid.. - providing “safety 
insurance” for costly office 
machines. Framework \%” 
thick, angle and channel steel, 
reinforced. 4-cup, open-top reduces machine 
noise and vibration. Adjusts to hold most 
size machines. 












Typewriters, Bookkeepi 
and rigidity. Open-top . 




















EXTRA-HEAVY DUTY og) for Electric 
VIBRATION- Peer p- Be strength 
hatch” for noise dissipation. 


STEEL LOCKERS 


A NEW LINE of steel storage lockers 
which incorporates many advanced 
design and construction features 
that give advantages of longer wear, 
easier operation and improved ap- 
pearance is now available from 
Penco Metal Products. Twelve 
styles are included, the most com- 
monly used being the single tier, 
double tier and multiple tier locker. 
For space savings, there are two- 
person and duplex lockers that pro- 
vide full height locker compart- 
ments for two people in the space 
occupied by one single tier unit. 
There are also special-purpose lock- 
ers such as dual lockers which have 
a vertical partition to separate a 
worker’s soiled and clean clothing, 
Air-Lite lockers, single and double 
tier, with expanded metal mesh 
doors that allow easy visual locker 
inspection and ventilation, a golfer’s 
locker and gym-unit lockers. 

These lockers incorporate new 
design and construction features 
such as an internal lift door handle, 
continuous strike door frame, inter- 
membered tier head construction, 
full-loop door hinges, and the op- 
tionally available Auto-Lock. The 
new door handle eliminates the 
usual need for handle replacement 
due to rough usage. This handle 
is fixed and does not move when the 
latch is operated. It also has no 












MODEL 
1000 


BOOK STAND 





MODEL 


Has self-leveling top; automati- 
2300 cally keeps pages flat for “reading 
with ease from nod s ate y 
the XYZ’s.” It’s po 
able. Adjustable Peight. 
Saves time. Saves 
energy. Takes only 
16” x 21” floor space. 









UTILITY TABLE with countless uses in offices, 
factories, schools, hospitals. Heavy steel throughout. 
Rounded corners on tubing. Table is stationary with 
brakes ON; portable with brakes OFF. 








@ TIFFANY STAND CO. 22.023 


For further information, write Dept. BL 





openings into which a bar might be 
inserted to force entry. Further, if 
keeps the locker padlock from 
marring the door finish. 
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but copies precisely like the original... 
if needed...in minutes! 


thousands 


Xerography copies the quality, too. 
Whether it’s a simple report of a few 
pages and a few copies, or a monu- 
mental report of hundreds of pages, 
you can copy it onto duplicating mas- 
ters faster by xerography—and still 
retain all the crispness and impact of 
the original quality. 

That’s a boon for any executive. It 
means that every copy distributed will 
be as sharp and clear as yours. 


You get copies precisely like the 
original—thousands if needed—in 
minutes. And xerography’s versatility 
permits enlargements, reductions, or 
size-to-size copying. The cost is low— 
so low you can now do things you 
never before thought economically 
feasible. 

Write for proof-of-performance 
folders showing how xerography is 
saving time and thousands of dollars 


for companies of all kinds. Haloid 
XeroX Inc., 58-108X Haloid Street, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 










IBM 705-BROADENING 






































‘Sites att cae ‘ 








Two weeks after the IBM 705 was in- 


stalled, millions of punched card rec- 
ords servicing American National's 
$4 billions of insurance were trans- 
ferred to magnetic tape. Less than 
three months later, the system was 
performing a huge part of American 
National's accounting operations. 
Ordinary premium accounting, 
commission accounting, and notice 
writing were being processed by the 
705. Actuarial files were recomputed 





FROM PREMIUM ACCOUNTING TO PAYROLLS...ALL ON THE IBM 705 


to permit calculation of reserves, 
cash values, and other nonforfeiture 
benefits. Weekly industrial payrolls, 
registers of sales progress and cumu- 
lative agents’ commissions were also 
done on the 705 system. 

American National's 705 is now 
issuing ordinary and monthly debit 
ordinary policies. It is printing policy 
data pages, modification forms, and 
record stencils. It is handling agents’ 
commission accounting, calculating 


data processing + electric typewriters + time equipment + military products 


THE SCOPE OF INSURANCE SERVICE... 


; ” 
A. 4 : 





At American National 
Insurance Company... 


premiums, computing policy change 
dates, and inserting policy coding. 
Learn about the 705’s speed of cor- 
version, the swifter actual produc- 
tion, and the accuracy that mears 
parallel procedures are dropped 
sooner. Call your IBM represente- 
tive or write: LIFE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT A58-a, Internatione] 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
CONTEST 


A COMPETITION with top prizes to- 
talling $4000 for papers covering 
problems of office organization and 
management was opened April 1 
by the Office Executives Associa- 
tion, 530 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Aimed 
at providing an interchange of ideas 
aiid information on scientific office 
management, the competition is open 
to everyone. Information and not 
writing ability will be the means of 
judging the papers entered in the 
following eight categories: data 
processing ; records administration ; 
copying and duplicating ; communi- 
cations ; interiors ; personnel admin- 
istration; machines and equipment ; 
methods and procedures. Until 
March 31, 1959, papers will be ac- 
cepted in the categories with a top 
winner selected in each category at 
the close of the competition. The top 
winner in each case will be awarded 
$500. In addition, papers submitted 
will be made available for publica- 
tion by the association, with the au- 
thor receiving $50 for publication 
in a commercial outlet, or $25 for 
distribution or publication in non- 
commercial media. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRESENTATIONS 


Maurice Evans, leading theatre 
and television producer, has entered 
the field of industrial presentations 
with the establishment of Maurice 
Evans Industrials, Inc. He will ac- 
tively engage in the creation, devel- 
opment and staging of both “live’ 
stage shows and closed circuit tele- 
sion presentations for sales meet- 
ings, dealer and distributor preview 
showings, conventions, and other 
specialized functions of business and 
industrial firms and associations. 
George Hoffman has been ap- 
pointed Mr. Evans’ general man- 
ager and Charles Scheuer director 
of programming. Both men have 
had wide experience in the indus- 
trial presentations field, Mr. Hoff- 
man as overall production super- 
visor and Mr. Scheuer in the 
creative and writing end of the 
business. They will head a staff of 
directors, writers, lyricists, com- 
posers and technicians, all with spe- 
cialized experience in the field. 
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FILES 
SAVE TIME up t0 50% 
K CUT COSTS from 30% to 70% 
Yh SAVE SPACE up to 60% 


In addition to these important savings 
. . Diebold Open Shelf Files offer many 
operating advantages. They are quickly 
assembled from modular sections to suit 
your requirements. No tools are needed. 
Sections lock securely top-to-bottom 
side-to-side and back-to-back. Files can 
be expanded by adding one or more 
sections anytime! 
Unlimited flexibility makes it possible 
to use files as work-area dividers and 
public-service counters. They can he 


Modular Sections are quickly 
assembled on job without tools. 





Divider-Compressors have posi- 
tive lock. Use as many as required. 








used under windows. Sturdy all metal 
constructions permits Diebold Files to 
be stacked to the ceiling! 

For details about unlimited flexibility, 
assured visibility and easy accessibility 
provided by Diebold Modular Open 
Shelf Files . . . write for descriptive 
literature today. DIEBOLD, 

INC., CANTON, OHIO. 


a 


Removable posting shelfs are 
quickly located where needed. 








DIE 
OFFICE is 
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SERVING BUSINESS FOR 99 YEARS 





Diebold, inc. 
Dept. OE-27 
Canton, Unio 


Please send full details about your Modular Open Shelf Files. 




















NEW! THE SMITH-CORONA SECRETARIAL BRINGS YOU 
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Test and discover the new lighter touch and livelier action 


that means more typing speed, greater typing ease! 


More typing freedom, more typing speed on the new Smith-Corona LOOK AT THESE EXCITING SECRETARIAL FEATURES’ 


Secretarial Typewriter! New Speed Booster accelerates every stroke it co 8g fame . Some eee ne . face a 
® » ° : onstruction * Exciusive to a ear Lever ¢ instant-Se 
with less typing effort, makes the keyboard come alive — actually Margins © Ghetuoiee Walt Space fey © Enetuctve Pago Gage 
gives you greater typing ease. The new Secretarial is available in fabric and carbon ribbon 
And Smith-Corona’s Accelerator Action also brings you a marked models, in a complete range of type styles and carriage widths. 


improvement in typing quality! Each character prints the same 

clear, crisp impression — gives a uniform, professional appearance 

to every page of every typing job. THE NEW 
Discover for yourself the light, lively touch, the crisp, clean 


write of Accelerator Action on the new Smith-Corona Secretarial. SMITH-CO RO NA 


Call your local Smith-Corona representative for a demonstration 


or a ten-day trial in your own office today! SECRETARIAL 
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GUY FERGASON 


The Use of Time 


IME ENTERS INTO EVERYTHING 
. a we accomplish or under- 
take. Poets have written about time 
—it becomes a unit of measurement 
in contracts—it is a factor in earn- 
ings—and it is one of two factors 
in efficiency. 


The Sale of Time 


An employer says to an applicant, 
‘I will pay you $350 per month.” 
The employer anticipates that he is 
buying one full month of skill, ap- 
plication and production. The ap- 
plicant is selling time on the prem- 
ises irrespective of productivity. 
Motivation and the use of time is 
the means of reconciling the sale 
of time and the purchase of pro- 
ductivity. Rules and regulations are 
of some help for they at least ex- 
press in varying degrees the atti- 
tudes of management, but they will 
not produce efficiency. 


Influencing Factors 


The factors which influence the 
eficient and effective use of time 
are: 


. The example set by management 
. The capacity of the employees 
. The methods followed in 
lorming tasks 
4. The equipment used in facilitat- 
ing productivity 

3. The working atmosphere 

. The non-financial recognition 

7, The financial reward 


8. The opportunity for advance- 
ment 


l 
? 
? 
3 


per- 


9%. The element of job-security 


10. The ambition and drive of the 
employees 
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Management plays a part in each 
one of these basic motivations. 
Management sets the pace for the 
organization—as management does, 
so does the personnel. In our con- 
sulting work, our appraisal of man- 
agement just about gives us the key 
to the organization survey. When 
management is hard working, ca- 
pable and considerate, the organiza- 
tion generally responds. When man- 
agement is cost-conscious, the or- 
ganization becomes economy minded. 

Let it be noted, however, that all 
acfions and attitudes are bounded 
by extremes, each being undesir- 
able. At one end of the spectrum is 
the careless double standard by 
which employees are expected to fol- 
low one code, whereas management 
follows another. At the other end 
of the spectrum is a type of manage- 
ment that demands the same ri- 
gorous application as followed by 
the boss; if the boss is at the office 
at 8 a.M., everybody else must be 
there—if the boss stays after work- 
ing hours, everybody stays. 

The expectation of high standards 
of work is not unreasonable, but to 
subject the employees to an unpre- 
dictable and variable code of con- 
duct, is but the reflection of mood 
management which correlates to the 
digestion and pulse pressure. 


Capacity 


Motivation will fall flat on its 
face if the employees are incapable 
of attainment. We have said that 
most of our employee problems are 
the result of carelessness and even 
stupidity at the employment office. 
Unless we make an effort to hire 
potentially capable employees who 


can respond to motivation, we are 
wasting our time. 

Potentially capable means to be 
possessed of such qualifications and 
characteristics which can be devel- 
oped by training and guidance. If a 
person lacks clerical aptitude and is 
not disposed to clerical detail, no 
reward or encouragement can over- 
come these handicaps. Willingness, 
unattended by ability, is meaning- 
less. There must be ability and ca- 
pacity to perform. 


Energy into Action 


Motivation is the accelerator that 
puts energy into action. We can 
push, urge and coax, but if the 
horsepower isn’t there, the move- 
ment will be barely perceptible and 
certainly it will be disappointing. 
The corollary is also appropriate 
if the horsepower is there and not 
used, the end result is the 
same. 


about 


Motivation is not necessarily psy- 
chological in conception—it encom- 
passes much that is concrete. Moti- 
vation is built on a good foundation. 
Poor tools, lack of planning and a 
distractive working atmosphere are 
three handicaps that even the in- 
spirational effects of management 
skill cannot overcome. Methods ap- 
ply to the means of performance at 
the task level. 

Hand posting is obviously the least 
complicated and the most widely 
used by small companies. As _ vol- 
ume and size increase, manual ef- 
fort gives way to mechanical appli- 
cation. No matter how small an 
office may be and how limited the 
volume, there are always better ways 

(Continued on the next page) . 
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Use of Time—Continued 


of performing tasks. The large 
companies make more progress to- 
ward eliminating unnecessary oper- 
ations due to the fact that more per- 
sons are questioning details and the 
ever pressing problems of getting 
out the work forces compromise and 
improvement. 

The small office is more closely 
related to and under the influence 
of management. The tendency is 
ever present to perpetuate the meth- 
ods and to procrastinate in study- 
ing the ways and means of doing 
things. Records which were once 
established are carried on until 
someone (and that someone should 
be management) calls a stop. Small 
companies suffer from the lack of 
responsibility for improvement. “If 
it satisfies the boss, why should I 
complain” seems to express the at- 
titude of the employee. 


Budgets Better 


Larger companies have budgets 
which establish plans for purchas- 
ing and financing new equipment. 
Small companies operate close to 
the owner—manager’s purse strings. 
Availability of cash and not effici- 
ency of performance becomes the 
criterion for the purchase of addi- 
tional equipment or the replacement 
of old machines. Most small offices 
are lacking in auxiliary equipment 
which speeds up operations. 

At least one typewriter company 
is making a stripped-down machine 
which sells for much less than its 
fully automatic counterpart. The 
company felt that price appeal was 
essential to tap the small operator. 
This illustrates our viewpoint that 
too often the price is the guide. La- 
bor (time) is our most costly ele- 
ment of production. 

Working atmosphere incorporates 
such items as decoration, location, 
physical facilities, illumination, tem- 
perature control, cleanliness, and 
many other conveniences, plus man- 
agement’s attitude toward the im- 
portance of the clerical worker in 
the organization. 

We know many men of manage- 
ment who always add a belittling ad- 
jective to the clerical title (damn 
clerks). They look upon clerical 
employees as drones and parasites. 
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Motivation works best in a friendly 
atmosphere where each job is evalu- 
ated and the employee is held in re- 
spect. 


Rewards 


Thoughts which are put into 
words are like the Biblical parables 
—they are often misquoted or quoted 
in part to illustrate a point which is 
not the truth in fact. We can say 
that non-financial rewards are more 
effective motivators than financial 
rewards on a short-term basis. This 
can be misquoted to prove that fi- 
nancial rewards are ineffective. A 
recent survey indicated that only a 
small percentage of employees left 
their jobs because of the supervisory 
element but that a large portion in- 
dicated a job change because of bet- 
ter opportunities. One case indi- 
cated that the employee did receive 
a better offer but wanted to discuss 
his situation before deciding. His 
supervisor, peeved that the employee 
had received the offer, cut in on 
his opening statement by saying: 
“Tf this is an effort to blackjack me 
into a raise, you had better take the 
other job.” Statistically, this was a 
case of better opportunity—in fact, 
it was a case of supervisory failure. 

There is no better motivation than 
financial reward if we are speaking 
of one means of motivating the em- 
ployee. If we are ranking the var- 
ious means of motivation, financial 
reward as one of many motivation 
factors will rank below non-financial 
reward. 

Non-financial reward includes 
recognition for good work, compli- 
ment and praise, acknowledgment 
of employment anniversaries, serv- 
ice awards, birthday acknowledg- 
ment and the many little things 
which make life pleasant. 


Courtesy and Respect 


Non-financial reward can even be 
broadened to include courtesy, re- 
spect and consideration for another. 
One of my friends who runs a three- 
man office, introduces callers to his 
office staff. This is recognition. My 
friend invites his key assistant to 
business luncheons, permits him to 
attend association luncheons. He 
treats his associates as if they were 
friends and partners, rather than 


hired hands. Actions speak louder 
than words and often our actions be- 
tray the real attitude. 

Growth, even though it’s slow, 
comes from within the organization, 
(We will cover this in detail in our 
September article) We always 
think of advancement as meaning 
the transfer to a higher level job. In 
the large company, advancement is 
the physical transfer to a better job 
entailing different work. Large com- 
panies are specialized and tasks are 
assorted according to specialization. 
An employee actually moves from 
job to job, and desk to desk, in his 
rise in the organization. 

What about small companies 
where there may be but two or three 
jobs? We repeat what we have so 
often said—the small company has 
everything a large company has ex- 
cept that there is less of it. Work, 
instead of being specialized is as- 
signed so that one employee per- 
forms a variety of tasks with man- 
agement acting as the umpire or al- 
locator. If an employee leaves a 
small company, the work is reas- 
signed and the new employee be- 
comes the junior member of the 
team. 


Delegation of Responsibilities 


Management can recognize good 
work by additional delegation of 
some of its responsibilities to the 
staff. This is a type of advancement. 

If the employee senses that the 
opportunity for doing more im- 


portant tasks is lacking because 
management retains all important 
functions—employees are hired, em- 
ployees leave, but the assignments 
remain the same, the employee will 
also leave because of the lack of ad- 
vancement opportunities but not the 
lack of jobs. 

Delegation can be carried out in 
the smallest firm. The boss who 
dictates all of his letters is not ad- 
vancing his secretary into a position 
of greater responsibility. If he ‘as 
a secretary, she will quit—if he has 
a stenographer, she will be content, 
no doubt, to have someone else do 
the thinking because all she (the 
stenographer ) is selling is dictation, 
transcribing and typing skill, and 
this skill is expendable. Creative 
thinking is not expendable. It needs 
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nly development, and use is the 
reat motivator to development. 


Another motivator is the feeling 
hat the company is financially 
ound and progressive. Each of us 
must be made to see our part in the 
conomic scheme. All too many 
want the rewards but not the respon- 
ibilities for success. A job is worth 
‘ dollars because 


1) it requires skill, 


2) there is a supply and demand 
actor, and 


3) an employee is willing and 
eady to perform the work. But if 
A company cannot, for any reason, 
make a sufficient profit from its 
product or service to generate the 
‘ dollars—there is no job security. 


Incentive Plans 


Motivation in job security means 
o reward effort in proportion to 
he financial results of effort. In 
wractical every day business, jobs 
are rated according to the skill fac- 
or and that becomes the salary. 
Some few companies (and we won- 
ler why not more) establish incen- 
tive plans which pay rewards over 
and above the rated pay but make 
them contingent upon the successful 
group effort, or in other words, con- 
tingent upon profits. Incentive plans 
were widely used in plants until or- 
ganized labor forced their discon- 
tinuation by setting up conditions of 
guaranteed rates which made incen- 
tives ineffective. 
































Efficiency as a Basis 


With the built-in pay raises of 
the last ten to fifteen years, geared 
to cost-of-living, we have lost our 
feeling for efficiency as a basis of 
merit. Some day this string will run 
out and some wise slide-rule artist 
will discover the great secret that 
there is no basis of pay except that 
which comes from productivity and 
efficiency. All other schemes to the 
contrary, management must do 
those things which will activate the 
employee—first to justify his pres- 
ent job and then to develop him for 
greater responsibilities. Motivation 
taps the hidden or latent resources 
of human capacity and directs them 
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PLOVER BOND 


letterhead and policy paper 


When you’re looking for impressive appearance— 
as you do in letterhead and policy paper—take 
a good look at visibly better PLovER Bonp. 


From carefully selected raw materials to the 
beautiful Qualitex finish, the manufacture of 
PLOVER BOonb is rigidly controlled to a quality 
standard that’s readily apparent. Yet, you can 
use visibly better PLOVER Bonp for just a few 
cents more a day than ordinary paper. 


Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of the 
world’s purest paper-making water . . . the 
water of Whiting Springs. So perfectly distilled 
by nature, it needs no harsh chemical 
treatments which deteriorate delicate cellulose 
fibers. PLOVER Bonp is whiter, brighter, 
stronger .. . naturally. 


BOND 


Available in white wove in light cockle, full cockle and 
policy finishes; in white and ivory laid; white opaque; 
and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER BonD 
distributor for free sample book, or write Whiting- 








into proper channels. 


Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rota 
8. Stenci 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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Firm Address 
City 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. C 
. Direct Copying 
. Duplicating 
. Micro-filming 
. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Automatic 
. Typewriter, Electric 
. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
. Addressing 
33. 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 


32 


omposing 


Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 


Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 


105. 
39. 
40. 
4\. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 


St, 
143. 
82. 
53. 

. Costumers 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 

. Incandescent Lighting 

. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 

. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 
Chairs 


Card Index 
Duplicator 


. Envelopes 


Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 


. Photocopying 
. Thin (Copy) 


Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justitier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Sl'p} 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Sarsions 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 
146. Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculaiors 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
148. Signs 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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BONE-UP 


ow MUCH basic life insurance 
mowledge does an agent need? The 
fe Insurance Agency Management 

ociation suggests that he needs 
considerable amount of knowledge, 
hich is spelled out clearly in a new 
gent’s book, The K Factor in Suc- 
essful Selling, written by senior 
onsultant William O. Cummings 
nnd staff editor James L. Howard, 

r. 

This publication emphasizes the 
alue of knowledge in helping an 
gent sell, deal with client objections, 
wild confidence and prestige, con- 
erve business and avoid mistakes, 
and includes a capsule history of 
ife insurance, and methods for de- 
‘ising a step-rate policy, for figur- 
ing level and gross premiums. It 
iso looks at basic policies and their 
rovisions and offers other essential 
information. 


LOST POLICYHOLDERS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, representing 
the accumulated values of thousands 
of unclaimed life insurance policies, 
are paid yearly by life insurance 
companies to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries who for various reasons 

“lost,” according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. The ef- 
fectiveness of the thorough “‘detec- 
tive” work done is indicated by the 
fact that 90% of these “lost” policy- 
holders or their beneficiaries are 
found. Action is taken as soon as 
mail is returned. 

The larger companies have spe- 
ial staffs whose main function is to 
locate those eligible for policy pro- 
ceeds, including “disappearing” pol- 
iyholders who have mysteriously 
vanished and on whom death claims 
can be expected after seven years 
have elapsed and they can be de- 
cared legally dead. The companies 
teport that approximately 70% of 
the disappearance cases are solved 
ina comparatively short space of 
ime. In cases of policyholders who 
have disappeared from home and 
family the search may go on for 
years if the investigators have ade- 
uate reason to believe that the indi- 
viduals being sought may still be 
alive. The smaller life insurance 
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companies usually detail the tracing 
of “lost” and “missing” policyholders 
to their claims departments and to 
their agents and field representa- 
tives. Although taken on as an ad- 
ditional duty, their methods of find- 
ing owners and heirs of life insur- 
ance policies have also been effective. 

The “lost” policyholder is usu- 
ally one who has forgotten he had 
purchased life insurance or who be- 
lieves that the policy is no longer in 
effect, often because no more pre- 
mium payments are necessary. Com- 
monly, he has neglected to inform 
his family of his life insurance pur- 
chases and upon his death there is 
no indication that he has left life 
insurance as part of his estate. 
The marked shifting of our na- 
tion’s population with family groups 
settling in different communities 
throughout the country widens the 
gap between the original location of 
the policyholder and the place where 
he or his heirs are now living. To 
add to the difficulty of finding the 
“lost” policyholder or his heirs, too 
many have neglected to follow the 
simple procedure of leaving a for- 
warding address, the Institute says. 


NEEDS OF THE DAY 


THE PRESENT EMPHASIS on growth 
and size within the insurance indus- 
try, a philosophy which has given 
rise to increased expenditures for 
the development and exploration of 
innovations designed to attract pre- 
mium dollars, is not a development 
to view with alarm. Rather, it is an 
indication of the industry’s desire to 
adapt its practices and procedure 
to meet the changing needs of the 
day. This was the opinion expressed 
by Howard W. Kacy, president of 
the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in a speech before the 
Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club. 
“Let me hasten to add a word of 
caution against extreme practices 
adopted to achieve temporary gain, 
but without regard for the ultimate 
result,” he added. 

In describing the standards es- 
tablished at his company to guide 
executive thinking when new ideas 
and suggestions are under consider- 
ation, Mr. Kacy noted that “each 
new idea is examined in the light 
of all the facts and a decision is 


reached without regard to what our 
competitors are doing. Before rec- 
ommending the adoption of any 
change, we test it by asking our- 
selves if it will be good for the 
policyholder or his beneficiary, the 
agent and the company. If in any 
instance the answer is not affirma- 
tive, the change is not made. “Of 
course,” he concluded, ““we want our 
men to have whatever it is they 
need to meet and overcome compe- 
tition. Therefore, if we decide that 
a particular change is not for us, we 
try to develop something as good 
or better for our men to offer to 
their prospects.” 


OLDSTERS BENEFIT 


LirFE INSURANCE COMPANIES writ- 
ing pension plans report that mate- 
rial progress has been made in re- 
cent years in bringing insured pen- 
sion programs into a position of 
protecting the job opportunities of 
older workers, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. The 
most effective pension plan, accord- 
ing to pension experts in the busi- 
ness, is one which provides, among 
other features, a continuation of the 
pension rights, even though the 
worker leaves the employ of the 
firm, and one which does not involve 
unduly larger annual premiums for 
the older worker. This feature. 
known as vesting, prevents the older 
worker from being tied to his job 
because of his pension credits and 
enables him to be re-employed with- 
out the employer assuming extra 
pension obligations. 

“Particularly helpful to the older 
job-seeker is another provisidn, 
which either reduces the pension 
amount to a level that the average 
premium will buy, or, where too 
few years are left to establish any 
material pension, permits the hiring 
of the older worker without enroll- 
ing him under the pension plan,” 
the Institute says. “The life insur- 
ance companies have made a definite 
advance in fitting the older worker 
into the pension picture. Although 
the limitation of time will cause his 
pension allowance to be small, his 
main concern is still steady and re- 
warding employment. Also, steady 
employment in his later years is 
important in maintaining his highest 
level of Social Security credits.” 
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CLU Questions—from pg. 39 against the adverse financial selec- larly under the fixed amount optio 


tion of a possible run to cash values Some companies, however, limit th 
given year to minimize the expenses on the part of beneficiaries in a number of times this power can | 
which would be involved in frequent period of financial stringency, which exercised by the beneficiary in ord. 
small withdrawals. Most policies in the extreme case might force 
written today reserve for the com- companies to liquidate assets in de- 
pany the right to delay cash with- pressed security markets, 9. Life insurance companies wil 
drawals under the settlement options 8. An important privilege of re- not permit payments to be made tj 
for a period of time up to six cent origin is that of allowing the beneficiaries at the discretion of th 
months. This delay clause is de- beneficiary to increase the amount insurance company. The reason fo 


to avoid excessive expense in mak 
ing the changes. 


signed to protect the life companies 
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No. 5 IN A SERIES 


@ Sioux City 
Agency 


* 
Stephen A. Swisher, CLU 
; Cedar Rapids 

ani e 
Frank L. McCormick, CLU 


& Newell C. Day 
Des Moines 


3 Davenport 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA IN 


IOWA 


In Iowa, corn isn’t the only thing which soars to 
impressive heights. Equitable Life of Iowa sales 
do, too! And here are the general agents who, 
with their agency associates, are responsible for 
outstanding service and sales records in Iowa. 
For the fine job these men are doing congratula- 
* tions! .. . from the Equitable Life of Iowa. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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of income he will receive, particu- 


this limitation is to reduce expense 
and also avoid the assumption 
fiduciary functions which are out 
side the scope of life insurance comffi 
pany operation. 

10. Life insurance companies freffl 
quently place restrictions against th 
use of settlement options by othe 
than natural persons. A corporat 
owner may elect settlement optiong#® 
for individual beneficiaries, usual 
to the same extent as the insured o 
other individual owner. NormallyfiY 
however, the use of settlement o 
tions must be identified with # 
legitimate business purpose othe 
than the mere desire to make an in 
vestment. Even in this case, how 
ever, the election of the option maj 
be limited as to the type of optic 
available, or as to the period of tim 
during which income will be pai 
to the corporation. 


As a general rule, life insurane 
companies do not permit trustee 
to use settlement options. Trustees 
whether corporate or individual 
usually charge fees for their services 
Normally, these services include a re 
sponsibility for investing the trus 
principal to produce income for thi 
beneficiaries of the trust. Most lif 
insurance companies feel they shoul 
not absorb any part of the cost 0 
obligation of making trust invest 
ments by permitting trustees to us 
settlement options. These limita 
tions, of course, in no way deny tt 
the trustees the right to elect settle 
ment options for the benefit 
specific trust beneficiaries. 

11. The companies usually wil 
not permit the naming of the estat 
of the insured as contingent beneg’ 
ficiary. This limitation is impose 
in the interest of the insured ant 
the beneficiary to eliminate the co 


of reopening the estate of the de 
ceased. 


12. Finally, life insurance com’ 


panies also refuse, usually, to pa 
proceeds of a life insurance policy t@ 
minor beneficiaries under a settle 
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ent option because of the in- 
apacity of a minor child to give a 
valid receipt for the money received, 
which might necessitate the com- 
bany paying beyond the obligation 
t assumes under the settlement op- 
jon. 


QUESTION 9 


a) Describe the various com- 
pinations of beneficiary designa- 
io and payment arrangement 
hat might logically be used for 
ife insurance proceeds intended 
or the liquidation of the obliga- 
ons of the deceased’s estate. In- 
ude in your answer the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of each 
ombination that you describe. 
b) Explain briefly the ad- 
antages and disadvantages you 
ould associate with an arrange- 
ment whereby the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy would be 
paid to a young widow with small 
hildren under a life income op- 
ion operative automatically upon 
the death of the insured. 


Answer 


(a) The following combinations of 
beneficiary designation and pay- 
ment arrangement might logically 
be used for life insurance proceeds 
intended for the liquidation of the 
obligations of the deceased’s estate: 

1. Lump sum to the executor or 
the estate. The advantages of this 
arrangement would be to assure pay- 
ment of the debts of the deceased 
and to relieve the widow of any 
worry concerning those obligations. 
The disadvantages would be the 
additional cost of having the pro- 
ceeds pass through the probate 
tstate ; the loss of the advantages of 
the settlement options on any re- 
mainder of the proceeds not needed 
to settle the obligations of the estate ; 
the loss of creditor protection for 
the proceeds left as a lump sum; and 
finally, possible loss of interest on 
the proceeds during the period of 
tstate settlement. 


2. Lump sum to an adult bene- 
fciary, The advantages of this ar- 
fangement are that it is less ex- 
pensive since it avoids the executor’s 
lee for administration ; preserves the 
settlement options for use with re- 
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Is Group Insurance 


For You? 


North American Reassurance Company is pleased to announce 
publication of “Is Group Insurance for You" —a new study 
by Wendell Milliman, well-known consultant on group 
insurance. If your company is interested in learning 

more about entry into this important field, or needs help in 
deciding whether or not to enlarge your present efforts— 
and if so, in what direction—we believe you will find 


this work of real value. 


The author discusses the growing importance of group 
insurance, what it is, who writes it and who buys it. This 60 
page study also deals with the marketing, administrative, 
underwriting and costing phases of group business, and 
outlines other important considerations faced by companies 


entering the group field. 


* Complimentary copies of “Is Group 
Insurance for You” are available to 


interested home office executives without 
cost or obligation. Simply attach your 
personal or business card to this 
advertisement and mail today to... 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY . 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS « 


LIFE e 





GROUP 
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spect to the unliquidated portion of 
the lump sum proceeds; and, per- 
mits the adult beneficiary to select 
creditors to whom preference is 
desired. 

The disadvantages of the arrange- 
ment are that the beneficiary may 
lack experience or competency in 
handling the funds; the beneficiary 
may die during the period of settle- 
ment placing the funds in her estate 
beyond use for the insured’s estate; 
the beneficiary might use the funds 





improvidently, squander or invest 
them speculatively; and, the pro- 
ceeds do not have the advantage of 
protection against the claims of 
personal creditors of the beneficiary. 

3. A trustee may be made bene- 
ficiary of the lump sum proceeds. 
The advantages of this arangement 
would be to provide greater flexibil- 
ity for administering the funds; the 
continued life of a corporate trustee 
will provide certainty of manage- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ment throughout the period of settle- 
ment, and the experience and judg- 
ment of the trustee will be available 
for the duration of the settlement. 
The disadvantage of this type of 
arrangement is the greater cost 
which would be expected because 
of the trustee’s fee. 

4. Funds left to executor or 
estate under the interest option. This 
arrangement would provide the ad- 
vantages noted for the lump sum 
settlement to the executor or estate, 
and in addition would provide inter- 
est earnings during the period of 
settlement. There would be no dis- 
advantages under this arrangement 
as compared to the lump sum settle- 
ment. 


5. Adult beneficiary under the in- 
terest option. The advantages of 
this arrangement would be that the 
proceeds would earn interest during 
the period of settlement the same 
as for the estate under the interest 
option. This arrangement could also 
be used to meet the objections stated 
as disadvantages to naming an adult 
beneficiary under the lump sum op- 
tion: that is, the life insurance com- 


pany would provide the experience 
and judgment in handling the funds 
account, the adult beneficiary could 
name contingent beneficiaries, a 
spendthrift clause could be included 
in the contract to prevent the bene- 
ficiary from using funds impro- 
vidently or from investing them 
speculatively and furthermore to pro- 
tect the proceeds against the bene- 
ficiary’s creditors. 

6. Designation of a trustee under 
the interest option. If the interest 
option is available to the trustee 
this arrangement will have the same 
advantages as the designation of an 
adult beneficiary under the interest 
option. The disadvantages of this 
arrangement will be the greater cost 
which will be incurred because of 
the trustee’s fee. 


(b) The advantages associated with 
an arrangement whereby the pro- 
ceeds of a life insurance policy would 
be paid to a young widow with small 
children under a life income option 
operative automatically upon the 
death of insured would include the 
following. 

The arrangement would assure 
the payment of a given monthly in- 
come for the lifetime of the bene- 


ficiary, since the beneficiary could 
not outlive the period of payments, 
Furthermore, the beneficiary would 
be protected against investment 
losses due to market fluctuations, un. 
wise investments, and improvident 
consumption. The widow would be 
assured of the benefits of the con- 
tract rates in effect at the time the 
policy was written rather than the 
rates in effect at the time of the 
death of the insured. 

A spendthrift trust clause could be 
included in the settlement agree. 
ment providing that the funds held 
and the payments made would be 
free from the claims of the creditors 
of the beneficiary. The arrangement 
might provide protection against a 
common disaster situation. If the 
policy proceeds were payable in a 
lump sum and the wife survived 
only a short time, the proceeds 
would vest in her estate instead of 
being used for the purpose intended 
by the insured. 

As possible disadvantages of such 
an arrangement it should be pointed 
out that if a policy owner is anxious 
to preserve values for his children 
or other contingent beneficiaries, he 
should consider carefully before 
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SOWE 
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the new emblem of our company. 


In its symbolism is every tenet 
upon which our business is built. 


Symbol of Living 

The Sower is symbolic of man’s unquenchable 
aspiration to bring into being a finer life for a nobler 
living. The figure especially symbolizes the just 
rewards which man builds for himself through a life 
filled with industry, thrift and wise management 


‘* for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 


- BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN 
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selecting a life income option to 
commence immediately upon his 
“Edeath. If there is no period certain 
or only a ten-year period certain a 
substantial shrinkage of the pro- 
“Bceeds may occur if his wife, who is 
designated as the primary benefici- 
ary, should die soon after the com- 
“Bmencement of the life income pay- 
ments. 

Practically the same amount of 
income can be provided for the 
widow each month by placing a sub- 
stantial part of the proceeds under 
“Bthe interest option for a period of 
years before changing this to the 
life income option. During those 
‘years the interest income may be 
supplemented by liquidation of part 
of the proceeds under the fixed 
period option. This arrangement 
keeps a substantial part of the pro- 
ceeds fully intact and this portion 
of the proceeds does not begin to 

until after the given 
period. Deferment of the life income 
option in this manner, of course, does 
not guarantee that the children or 
other contingent beneficiaries will 
SBreceive any of the proceeds. How- 
ever, it does increase the possibility 
of their receiving some of the pro- 
ceeds with only a small reduction in 
the primary beneficiary’s income. 

With all the funds committed to 
the life income option without a 
period certain there is no provision 
for flexibility in the arrangement. 
The possibility of making with- 
drawals for emergency use or of 
altering the amount of income to 
meet the needs of the family is 
absent. Circumstances may recom- 
mend that a little larger income be 
provided the family for a somewhat 
shorter period of time than to have 
the smaller income for the longer 
period of time. Furthermore, the 
proceeds might be inadequate to 
provide sufficient income for the life- 
time of the widow. 


QUESTION 10 


(Nore: In your answer to question 
10 (a) and 10 (b) (1), do not make 
multiplications, divisions or addi- 
tions. Merely indicate the results by 
letters “A,” “B,” “C,” etc. Show 
the method of computation only. ) 

(a) Using the information given 
below, show how you would com- 
pute the net single premium for 
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G. B. CALLAWAY WINS 


PRESIDENT’S TROPHY 


Shawnee, Oklahoma, Staff 
Manager G. B. Callaway 
proudly displays the Home 
State Life President’s 
Trophy. Callaway received 
the honor for being the com- 
pany’s outstanding staff 
manager for 1957. 

Joining Home State Life in 
June, 1955, Callaway was 
appointed staff manager in 
July, 1956. 

This is another example of 
the opportunity with Home 
State Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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a five-year term policy for $1,000 
issued at age forty. 

(b) (1) Using the information 
given below, show how you would 
compute the total net premium 
cost of a one-year renewable 
term life insurance policy for 
$1,000 issued at age forty and 
renewed each year for a total 
period of coverage of five years. 


(2) How would the net single 
premium calculated in (a) above 
compare with the total net pre- 
mium cost calculated in (b) 
(1)? Explain. 

(c) Would you expect the load- 
ing on a five-year renewable and 
convertible term policy issued at 
age forty, as a percentage of the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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net annual level premium, to be 


(1) larger, (2) smaller, or (3) 


COMMISSIONERS STANDARD 
ORDINARY MORTALITY TABLE 


approximately the same as that 
on an ordinary life policy issued 
at the same age and in the same 
amount? Why? 


PRESENT VALUE 
of $1 at 24% 


Age Number Living Number Dying Due as Follows: 
at Beginning During 
of Designated Designated End of 
Year Year Year 
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5,785 
(a) The net single premium for 883.342 X $1,000 X 951814 = B 
a five-year term policy for $1,000 . 
issued at age 40 would be computed 6,131 
as follows: X $1,000 X .928599 = C 
883,342 
5,459 6,503 
X $1,000 X 975610 = A X $1,000 X .905951 = D 
883,342 883,342 
at the half century mark .. . 
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“ALL NEW 


FAMILY 


PLAN 


* one policy 
* one premium 


FOR NEW FAMILIES. The ideal plan for building a program of family protection and 


security. 


FOR ESTABLISHED FAMILIES. A valuable addition to any existing insurance program. 
Reap the rewards of WNL’s complete line of top-rated policies while you enjoy the 
security and opportunity of WNL’s liberal agent benefit program that includes: 

(a) Retirement Income Pension Plan for WNL Agents 


(b) Gr 


oup Life Insurance for WNL Agents 
(¢) Major Medical Disability Plan for 


NL Agents 


(d) Attractive agent contracts — liberal re- 


newals . . 


. lifetime service fees 


If you're interested in further information concerning an agency connection with this 


fast-growing vigorous company, write to L. B. Van Treese, 


of Agencies. 


ice President and Director 


: WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


nh 





Home Office: OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS IN WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, 


ILLINOIS, INDIANA, and MINNESOTA 


First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company Incorporated in Wisconsin. 


6,910 
883,342 











X $1,000 X .883854 =E 







F=NSP 


(b) (1) The total net premiy 
cost of a l-year renewable term lif 
insurance policy for $1,000 issued 
age 40 and renewed each year for ; 
total period of coverage of five year 
would be computed as follows: 














5,459 


——.,, &$1,000 X 975610 =: 
883,342 ame . 






























5,785 

877,583 $1,000X.975610 =8 
6,131 

g72008 * $1,000X 975610 = 










6,503 
865,967 
6,910 
859,464 








X $1,000 X .975610 = D' 


























X $1,000 X .975610 = E! 














F! = Net premium cost for th 
l-year renewable term policy 




















(2) The net single premiun 
calculated in (a) above would bq 
smaller than the total net premiun 
calculated in (b-1). Since the nef 
single premium for a five-year tern 
policy would be paid at the inceptio 
of the contract all policyholders wisb- 
ing to participate in the plan would 
pay the full amount of the net single 
premium immediately. 





























Therefore, since all participants 
would pay the amount of the net 
single premium whether they lived 
one, two, three, four, five or more 
years, the company would not have 
to collect as much from each person. 














On the other hand, in the case of 
the annual renewable term policy the 
company would receive premiums 
each year only from those who re- 
mained alive at the beginning of 
each new policy year. Since each 
year this number would be smaller 
than the number living at the begin- 
ning of the previous year the remain- 
ing participants would have to cor- 
tribute more each year. In other 
words, the same total death claim 
costs would be shared by a smaller 
and smaller number of insureds. 
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Furthermore, since the company 
could invest the full amount of the 
net single premium at the beginning 
of the five-year period the interest 
earned on the invested funds would 
reduce the amount that each parti- 
cipant would have to contribute 
originally. Under the annual renewa- 
ble term policy the company would 
have the use of the annual premi- 
ums to invest for only one year. 

Thus, both the mortality factor 
and the interest factor serve to re- 
duce the amount which the company 
would have to have at the beginning 
of the five-year period under (a) 
above and to increase the amount 
which would be necessary for the 
company to receive in total in (b-1). 


(ce) The loading on a five-year 
renewable and convertible term 
policy issued at age 40, would be 
larger, as a percentage of the net 
annual level premium, than the 
loading on an ordinary life policy 
issued at the same age and in the 
same amount. The acquisition costs, 
or the initial expenses of putting the 
new business on the books, are in- 
curred only once. These expenses 
may be considered in the nature of 
fixed costs. 


In the case of the five-year re- 
newable term policy, these fixed 
costs, while slightly less than those 
of the ordinary life policy, must be 
amortized over a period of only 
five years, whereas in the case of the 
ordinary life policy they may be 
amortized over the life expectancy 
of the insured. This would mean 
that a larger portion of these fixed 
costs would have to be recovered in 
each of the five years under the five- 
year annual renewable term policy. 

Since the net annual level pre- 
mium for the five-year term policy 
would be considerably less than the 
net annual level premium for the 
ordinary life policy at age 40, the 
loading on the five-year renewable 
term policy would represent a much 
larger percentage of its own net 
annual level premium than would be 
the case with the ordinary life policy. 
Also, in the case of the five-year 
tenewable and convertible term 
policy the companies must add to 
the usual loading to allow for the 
extra mortality which they have 
found, by experience, occurs in term 
policies. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY POLICY 


A JOINT, UP-TO-DATE, statement has 
been issued by the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America on the policy 
position of those organizations with 
regard to Social Security. The state- 
ment supports Social Security, is in 
favor of maintaining the benefits 
level no higher than at present, ap- 
proves of including all employed and 
self-employed persons, with some re- 
gard to the wishes of certain groups 
to be included, and opposes a com- 
pulsory, federal insurance program 
of hospital or medical benefits for the 
aged. Copies of the full statement, 
in booklet form, are available from 
either organization. Address — 
American Life Convention, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Ill., Life Insurance Association of 
America, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


GROUP LIFE STATISTICS 


THE GREAT BULK of all group life 
insurance policies are contracted for 
by employers, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. Of nearly 68,- 
000 contracts analyzed by the Insti- 
tute, representing about 64% of all 
group contracts in force in the U.S. 
at the start of last year, 96% were 
purchased by employers—94% by 
individual employers and 2% by 
groups of employers. These em- 
ployer group contracts represented 
nearly 17,000,000 individual certi- 
ficates and nearly $72,000,000,000 
of protection, the latter figure being 
91% of the group insurance sur- 
veyed. The group policies con- 
tracted by union and joint union- 
employer groups numbered more 
than 2,100 and covered more than 2,- 
630,000 certificates for $5,540,000,- 
000 of protection. Of these, union 
groups were sole purchasers of about 
1,370 of the contracts, representing 
1,330,000 workers and $1,680,000,- 
000 of the protection. Employers 
were joint purchasers with unions of 
730 contracts, covering 1,300,000 
certificates for $3,860,000,000. 
Associations of persons in the 
same profession or activity ac- 
counted for 1% of the contracts, 
4% of the certificates issued and 
2% of the insurance in force. The 
number of contracts in this category 
was just over 800, the number of 
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certificates 730,000 and the amount 
of protection $1,880,000,000. The 
greater part of the group contracts 
comprised groups of fewer than 100 
members, but the greater part of the 
certificate total was in groups of 500 
or more members. A still greater 
share of the total in force was in the 
more than 500 groups. Groups of 
less than 100 members made up 
72% of the contracts, 9% of the 
certificates and 6% of the total in- 
surance. Groups of 100 to 499 ac- 
counted for 20% of contracts, 15% 
of certificates and 11% of insurance 
protection. The 500 or more groups 
added up to 8% of contracts, 76% 
of certificates and 83% of insurance. 
The greater divergence was in em- 
ployer plans, as the union contracts 
showed a fairly even distribution by 
size of group. Even in the union 
contracts, however, the bulk of the 
certificates and of the amount of 
protection was found in the 500 or 
more groups. 

This analysis did not include 
group credit life insurance, depen- 
dent coverage under group con- 
tracts or the Federal Employees 
group. 


RECORDED SALES TALKS 


A TOTAL OF FIVE tape recorded man- 
agement talks is now available to 
local general agents and managers 
groups through the General Agents 
and Managers Conference of 
NALU, with the addition of taped 
speeches by David G. Hunting, 
CLU, and James R. Comstock, 
CLU. Hunting, general agent for 
New England Life in Philadelphia, 
tells how he has established an out- 
standing agency in five years; the 
talk is adapted from the speech he 
made at LIAMA’s annual meeting 
in Chicago, November, 1957. The 
second addition by Comstock, gen- 
eral agent for American United, 
Indianapolis, is entitled “Don’t Get 
Caught With Your Sights Down.” 
In the talk, he describes how and 
why he started a scratch agency 
built around men who could write 
above average business; he gives 
the results of this five-year job and 
specific ideas on how he did it. Other 
tape recorded talks available to local 
management associations are by 
Hugh S. Bell, CLU, Robert W. 
Osler, and Donald A. Baker. 











PAYMENTS 








PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN FAMILIEs 
from their life insurance companies 
reached a record $652,500,000 in 
January, up $56,600,000 from the 
corresponding month a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. Death benefits made w 
$258,100,000 or 40% of the total 
and “living” benefits to policyhold- 
ers were $394,400,000 or 60% of the 
total. The death benefit payments 
were up about 9% from similar 
payments a year ago this largely 
reflecting the greater ownership of 
life insurance. “Living” benefits in- 
creased about 10% from a year ago, 
every type of payment showing a 
rise. Included in this category were 
matured endowments, _ disability 
payments, annuity payments, policy 
cash surrender values paid out and 
dividends paid to policyholders. 
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POLICYHOLDERS' SURVEY § “""“ 
Banke: 
IN A CONTINUING EFFORT to find CLU, 
out what people like, or don’t like, = 
the public relations division oiff Olson, 
Mutual of New York has canvassed “*S 
the opinion of various groups with perks 
which the company deals—general ff 4. Sci 
public, policyholders, and employes. ton 
Among the general public, 80% of 
the people think favorably about the 7 
management of their own life in-§ cham 
surance company, but only half the§ tans 
people interviewed understood the - 
life insurance companies pay federal =" 
income taxes, and only 34% knew Cana 
that special state premium taxes are = . 
. pt 
paid. Smith 
Ma 
been 
openc 
PREMIUM PAYMENT TEST 9 cons 
OPPOSED Hoff 
: Mah. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Life Ohio 
Underwriters has launched a new 
assault on the Treasury Depart- ~ 
ment’s proposal to revive the so-§ Arlir 
called “premium payment test’ oi Ps 
life insurance ownership for es‘ate Des 
tax purposes. NALU based much 
of its new argument on the conten- = 





tion that the test would be espe- 
cially harmful and unfair to small 
business. NALU presented its state- 
ment to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee recently. 
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Acecia Mutual: Unit managers ap- 
pointed: George Morency, Jr., at Chicago 
branch; Lewis H. Brereton, Jr., at Silver 
Spring, Md.; and William S. Townsend, 
Jr, at Durham-Raleigh-Burlington area. 


Aetna Life: The general agency estab- 
lished at Tampa, Fla., is headed by 
Albert H. Kalkbrenner, Jr., as general 
agent. Marvin T. Benson, CLU, has been 
appointed associate general agent at 
Miami and J. Harold Skelton as assistant 
general agent at Minneapolis. 


American Travelers Life: Maxwell P. 
Connolly has been appointed as superin- 
tendent of agencies and Clair O. Curry 
as assistant superintendent of agencies. 


American United: Sherman M. Jenson 
was elected vice president in charge of 
group insurance. 

Lloyd A. Nelson has been appointed 
agency manager in Omaha (Neb.) and 
Council Bluffs (Iowa). 


Bankers Life (lowa): C. G. Conover, 
CLU, assistant agency manager in Los 
Angeles, has been named manager of a 
new Van Nuys (Cal.) agency. R. E. 
Olson, field supervisor, has been appointed 
assistant agency manager at Des Moines. 


Berkshire Life: John H. Ridall and Bill 
A. Schauer have been appointed general 
agents at Dayton and new agency at 
Jamestown (N. Y.), respectively. 


California Life: A midwest branch has 
been opened in Chicago with C. Clinton 
Chambers, formerly head of the motor 
transport div. in the A & H dept. of 
Continental Casualty, as executive man- 
ager. 


Canada Life: Appointed managers: Clif- 
ton I. Johnson, Utah branch; Donald E. 
Shopiro, CLU, Syracuse; and C. Elmo 
Smith, Oakland. 

Matt Jaffe Associates, Limited, have 
been appointed general agents in newly- 
opened New York Jaff branch. 


Central Standard: General agent Joe A. 
Hoffman has been promoted to supervis- 
ing general agent covering Columbiana, 
gga and Trumbull counties of 
hio. 


Columbian National: Warren F. Waugh 
has been appointed general agent in 
Arlington, Mass. , 

_Alvern A. Engwall and John H. Bless- 
ing, Jr., have been named managers at 
Des Moines and Cleveland, respectively. 


Connecticut General: Assistant managers 
appointed: Richard D. Ellingson, San 
Francisco branch; Charles V. Brockett, 

Detroit branch; and Robert D. Heins, 
Newark brokerage agency. 

New branch office staff assistants: Elton 
H. Brooks, Indianapolis; Arthur -R. 
Bradley, Evanston, Ill.; and Robert E. 
Wishon, San Francisco. 
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Joseph L. Ferguson has been named 
brokerage consultant at Cincinnati. 


Continental American (Del.): William 
H. Melvin, Jr., formerly Pittsburgh su- 
pervisor for Aetna Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent there. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Richard E. Huff, 
reviewing forest appraiser, has been made 
manager-timber loans, a new position, 
and chief appraiser Elgin E. McLean 
named manager of farm mortgage dept. 

New unit managers, headquarters and 
agencies: Donald J. Ballash, Cleveland 
(Henry J. Dymond, Jr., CLU); Paul J. 
Bratt, Chicago (Ernest C. Wentcher); 
Clyde P. Hatcher, Lumberton, N. C. (J.S. 
Babb, Raleigh); James B. Jardine, Palo 
Alto, Cal. (Arthur D. Hemphill, CLU, 
San Francisco); David C. Johnston, Little 
Rock (James A. Culberson); and Richard 
Meyerson, Kalamazoo, Mich. (Jeff J. 
Fraley, Grand Rapids). 


Equitable Life (lowa): Matthew G. 
Harper, Jr., formerly Tuscaloosa (Ala.) 
supervisor for Provident Mutual, has been 
appointed Roanoke (Va.) general agent. 


Great-West Life: Herschel H. Norman 
has been appointed manager of the new 
branch opened’ in Peoria, I[ll., and D. R. 
Bigger replaces D. B. Reed, resigned, as 
manager at Spokane. 

G. E. Thomas, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies in 
Toronto and is succeeded as Toronto 
western manager by J. C. Davey, CLU, 
branch manager at St. Catharines. 


Guardian Life: Ivan R. Brown, formerly 
a supervisor for Massachusetts Mutual, 
has been appointed manager in Houston. 

William Krauss, CLU, and Harold 
Goldberg have been appointed managers 
of a new agency office in Hicksville, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


John Hancock: The new name for the 
public services dept. is department of 
advertising and public relations with the 
following organizational promotions: 
Leavitt Howard from director of public 
services to director of advertising; Stanley 
T. Dingman from associate director of 
bureau publications to director of public 
relations; and William R. Eustis from 
manager of health education service to 
assistant director of advertising. Assist- 
ing James A. Pierce as director of bu- 
reau publications is Clifton A. Follansbee 
as assistant director. Catherine R. 
Thacker has been appointed staff assist- 
ant for entire advertising and public rela- 
tions dept. and will serve as liaison with 
personnel dept. and carry on her regular 
assignments. Peter Benton will serve as 
coordinator of public relations and Mor- 
gan H. Plummer, Jr., as coordinator of 
community relations. 

A realignment of the policy dept. has 
been inaugurated and second vice presi- 
dent Vernon D. O’Neill assumes new 
responsibilities in over-all operation of 


the policy dept. Assistant secretaries 
Robert G. Ward ard Benjamin D. Carey, 
Jr., will be attached, on special assign- 
ments, to staff of Noel S. Baker, vice presi- 
dent in charge of policy dept. Assistant 
secretary Robert L. McVie has been as- 
signed to ordinary policy dept. as de- 
partment manager with Clarence E. Over- 
look and J. Winston Ramee as assistant 
department managers. 

District manager Joseph E. Keefe has 
been transferred from Bridgeport (Conn.) 
to new office in Fort Lauderdale (Fla.). 


Kansas City Life: Bob Hopper and 
Richard A. Saucier have been appointed 
general agents in eastern Tennessee and 
western Montana, respectively. A general 
agency has been established in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania (Scranton) with 
John R. Lahey as general agent. 


Life of North America: E£. 4. Ellis and 
John L. Weber have been appointed gen- 
eral agent and assistant general agent, 
respectively, at San Francisco agency. 

Joseph S. Flanagan, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Newark (N. J.) serv- 
ice office. David T. Conlin, formerly su- 
perintendent of agencies for Acacia Mu- 
tual, has been appointed general manager 
of Washington, D. C., agency. 

Merritt J. Orcutt, formerly treasurer 
of Georgia National Life, has been ap- 
pointed accounting superintendent. 


Life of Virginia: William J. Beecher has 
been advanced from associate manager 
of New Orleans No. 3 district to manager 
of No. 4. 


Lincoln National: Nicholas P. Oglesby, 
CLU, has been appointed assistant supe 
intendent of agencies. 

Regional group manager Philip J. 
Terveer has been transferred from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Norfolk. Agency super- 
visors appointed: R. R. Dunfee and Ben 
W. Roush, home office agency, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Robert C. Bevis, R. E. 
Tuvey Agency, Sacramento, Cal.; and 
Shirley R. Dashiell, W. L. Pool & Assoc., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Harold J. Adams and Melton T. Grif- 
fin have been appointed general agents 
succeeding W. F. Wilson at Corpus Christi 
and Arch Booth, Jr., at Tulsa, respectively. 
David P. Rankin has been named assist- 
ant general agent of D. C. Fields & Assoc., 
Springfield, Il. 


Manhattan Mutual: Richard A. Lau, 
formerly group representative for Bank- 
ers of Iowa, has been appointed general 
agent in Dallas. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Donald E. Tem- 
ple, Jr., has been advanced to group 
secretary. 

General agent appointments: Walter S. 
Robbins at new agency established at 
Bridgeport, Conn.; David P. Buchanan 
in Bangor (Me.) succeeding Calvin L. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Frayle because of physical disability but 
continuing as associate general agent; 
and Robert Curran, Jr., at New York 
City in association with general agent 
E. Lloyd Mallon, CLU, upon retirement 
of Donald C. Keane, dean of general 
agents. 


Midland Mutual: John A. La Sota has 
been named general agent at Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Milton Associates, Arthur: This mid- 
town (N. Y.) insurance agency and money 


management advisory firm has appointed 
Marian R. Stewart, public relations con- 
sultants, to implement its program in 
clarifying the status of the insurance in- 
vestor in the current economic picture. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Monroe M. Diefendorf, 
assistant manager of Durning agency in 
New York, has been promoted to market 
development project supervisor at home 
office and will work with Homer G. 
Wood, assistant to vice president-sales 
and head of market development div. 

Field representative Henry F. Freniere 
has been appointed brokerage supervisor 
in the Boston (Meehan) agency. 
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National Bankers: Monroe C. Meical 
was promoted from assistant secretary to 
vice president. 


National Life (Vt.): Robert H. Henning, 
CLU, has been added to agents’ training 
staff at home office. : 


New England Life: Aubrey F. Horton 
has been elected group secretary and 
Richard M. Rohn promoted to succeed 
him as director of group sales. Robert 
W. Judd has been appointed director of 
group accident-health underwriting and 
administration. 


Northwestern Mutual: Advancements: 
William Aherns to personnel director 
succeeding Louise M. Newman, retired; 
Marvin L. McCarthy to director of ad- 
vanced underwriter training; Howard G. 
Thiedt to assistant secretary replacing 
Arch C. Clark, retired; and Jack G. 
Brown, CLU, to assistant director of 
agencies. 


Nyhart Co., The Howard E.: L. Dale 
Marvel, director of sales promotion at 
Indianapolis, has been named vice presi- 
dent and resident manager of new branch 
opened at Los Angeles by this firm of 
consulting actuaries and a bene- 
fit consultants. Stuart M. Thompson, an 
associate of the Society of Actuaries, will 
assist in operation of west coast office. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): A second office 
has been opened in Kansas City area 
with William L. Scruby as general agent 
in Mission. 

Appointed managers: Marion C. 
dell, Jacksonville 


Cad- 
(Fla.) brokerage man- 
ager, at Birmingham, Ala.; Ralph J. 
Schulz, formerly division manager for 
Prudential, Louisville, Ky; James H. 
Sutherland, assistant manager at Toronto, 
new branch in Hamilton, Ont.; and 
Robert F. Savage, assistant manager at 
North Hollywood, Cal., new branch (sec- 
ond) in Stockton, Cal. 

Robert M. Crow, formerly Des Moines 
agent for New York Life, has been ap- 
pointed brokerage manager there. 


Ohio National: Ralph V. Sundquist, su- 
pervisor and life underwriter at Chicago, 
and Richard P. Miller, formerly with 
Aid Ass’n for Lutherans, have been ap- 
pointed general agents at Santa Ana 
(Cal.) and Ann Arbor (Mich.), respec: 
tively. 


Pacific Mutual: Donald R. Harrington 
has been advanced from assistant manager 
to regional pension representative for 
the group dept. at St. Louis. 


Pan-American Life: Philip J. Zervott 
has been appointed manager of machine 
operations. 


Philadelphia Life: Floyd M. Umbavzer, 
Jr., formerly an’ assistant manager for 
Travelers, has been appointed training 
director for Delaware Valley area. 
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fe‘calj Bprydential: William T. Wachenfeld, 

ary to Bcommissioner of public affairs of City of 
Orange (N. J.) and formerly a partner 
in Newark law firm of Lum, Fairlie & 
Foster, has been appointed assistant gen- 

nning, eral counsel. re 

aining Wayne E. Philips, director of north- 
west Pennsylvania region, has been named 
executive director of agencies in mid- 
America home office. 
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tor of 
g and 


W RALPH JONES Arececont 











irector @Rhode Island for this company and 
NATIONAL FIDELITY 
lacing 
William D. Reagor, assistant manager KANSAS City 6. MISSOURI 
presi- 


Resolute Credit Life: Manuel J. Espinola \f interested as a broker, general agent, or supervisor, write to 
etired; MResolute Insurance Co. 
of ad- 
ch G. Bhetail Credit Co.: Junior executive ap- BABS: 
or of @pointments: Burt A. Richardson, assist- : : <= VOMIMPUMCE 
ant vice president-claims; and William J. : 

Dale Macon (Ga.) branch, has been ap- 
: pointed manager of new St. Petersburg 
branch 
irm of 


ments: was elected resident vice president in Wylie Craig or Bennett Taylor, Vice Presidents. 
ard G. 
Shiver, assistant treasurer. 
ion at (Fla.) branch. 
bene- Bsecurity Mutual (N. Y.): General agent 























on, a Bappointments in Florida: Robert B. Carr, 
Ss, will formerly Orlando agent for Penn Mutual 
ffice. Life, at Orlando; and Harlan H. Davalt, 
formerly associate general agent of Na- NEVER BEFORE 

- isaville of Vt. for north Florida, at HAVE WE TALKED OURSELVES 
oe eS ' INTO A RECESSION 
agent Today our Nation stands on the threshold 
- Cad. YSun Life of America: General agent ap- of its greatest economic and cultural age— 
- man- @Pointments: Alvin L. Fox, formerly a 
ph I. brokerage manager with John Hancock, LETS STEADY DOWN AND 
er for @’nd Merle I. Franklin, previously with STOP TALKING NONSENSE 
es H. @'quitable of N. Y., at Cleveland, Ohio; 
oronto, ind Jack Firkser, formerly with Aetna, Now is the time for faith and confidence in 

and 9 greater Washington area. the American system of free enterprise. Hard 
ger at Work is the answer. Business is there for 


h (sec- j those who go after it. 


: Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby: !V’. 4 
cc Thomas Kelly has been appointed resi- ; GREAT SOUTHERN 


dent partner of a new branch opened in “i ” j ‘ Life Insurance Company 
Cleveland by this Philadelphia employee — Founded 1909 
benefit plan consulting firm. : > Home Office + Houston. Texas 


ist, SUu- 

hicago, 

y with §Travelers: A branch office has been 

en ap- ao in Tampa (Fla.) with Charles R. 

te rep Frederick J. 7B ot cmseypcerersaen United States Life: Executive elections: Alfred S. Rosenfelder has been ap 
district supervisor, group dept.; Catherine John E. Gray and William Igleheart, as- pointed as planning manager. 
Goggin, administrative assistant, branch  S#Stant vice presidents; Alex Mutch and General agent appointments: Laird 
office adm. dept.; and W. Raleigh Pet- Irwin T. Vanderhoof, associate actuaries; Hagee Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; Roland A. 

“aa lway, district adjuster, claim dept. Saul Lesser and Anthony J. Stilo, assist- Augustine, Kingston, N. Y.; Murray 

rington y> J , P ; . ° ‘ > 

5 ant general counsels; and Robert G. Goldstein, Lakewood, N. J.; and Joseph 
|e Haack, controller. H. Webster, Medford, Ore. 


Union Mutual: David T. Cowles, CLU, a igo a J: aoe age in 

has : eancs F complete charge o & policy plan- - 

of . oe aun spire Hey etd rn John ie Bickford, pp 0 on Western Life (Mo.): Thomas J. Curley 
Zernott tive assistant to vice president J. F. and Robert E. Olson, both formerly asso- 
sachine Welch, will coordinate A & H underwrit- ciated with Penn Mutual Life, have been 

ing, claims and policy issue depts.; and appointed general agents at St. Paul and 

United Benefit: Louis P. Morrison has James A. Lynch as director of A & H Aberdeen (S. D.), respectively. 
¥en appointed general agent in Daven- sales. 
port (lowa) succeeding H. M. McComas, 
bar ser, retired, and Robert Jennings named man- Stuart F. Remmel, Jr., formerly a su- Western & Southern: Cecil R. Young has 
ser for er for Wyoming, both appointments — pervisor for Equitable of Iowa, has been been promoted and transferred to home 
raining Bare for this company and Mutual of appointed assistant superintendent of office as assistant superintendent of com- 
‘ Omaha. ; agencies for Pacific Coast. bination agencies. 
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To Improve Persistency—from pg. 18 


mailed to the policyholders as re- 
minders that the premiums are past 
due and payments will be accepted 
if mailed at once. Copies of these 
letters are mailed to the agents, in 
fact copies of almost all of our letters 
are mailed to the agents for conser- 
vation purposes, leads and informa- 
tion. Automatic premium loans are 
made on these cases which are not 


paid within ten days after the date 
of the letters. 

Under certain conditions, we will 
redate policies in an effort to se- 
cure applications for reinstatement. 
In our opinion this is a great help 
in getting new policyholders estab- 
lished where early lapses occur. 

It is our practice to pay future 
commissions on reinstated cases to 
the original agents only. Paying fees 
for reinstated cases or allowing 
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as we entered our 100th year... 


@ Life insurance in force exceeded One Billion Dollars, with a gain 
over the previous year of $65,323,759. 


Assets increased to $204,807,221, a gain during the year of $13,- 


Ary 
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and invest t 
an increase during the year of $2,035,261. 


was $36,122,653, 











Monumental Life, 18th oldest life insurance company in 
the United States, begins the second century with an enthu- 
siastic outlook. Old in years, but still young in ambition, 
the Company’s plans for expansion and progress hold 
great promise for the future. 
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Baltimore 2, Maryland 

















future commissions to the reinstat- 

ing agents may be worth consider, 

ing. As a further incentive for th 
agent in conserving the business, 

we offer an extra commission of 5% 

on the second year’s premiums, pro- 

vided : 

1. That the agent qualifies for re: 
newal commissions under one 0 
the four classes outlined in his 
contract, ranging from $50,000 
new paid-for business, produced 
in any calendar year to $150,000 
and over, new paid-for business, 

. That 80% of the new insurance 
written during the year renews 
for the full second policy year, 


Incentives 


We also offer lifetime and non- 
foreitable renewal commissions. 
Lifetime renewals are allowed pro- 
vided : 

1. The new paid-for insurance dur- 
ing any calendar year must be at 
least $150,000. 

. Sixty percent of the agent’s first 
year’s production must renew for 
the full second policy year. 

. Sixty-five percent of the agent's 
second year’s production must 
renew for the full second policy 
year. 

. Seventy percent of the agent's 
third year’s production and sub- 
sequent years must renew for 
the full second policy year. 
Non-forfeitable renewals are 

based on length of service. It goes 

without saying an agent cannot re- 
tire on lapsed policies, therefore he 
must conserve his business for re- 
tirement. These are incentives for 
the agents, the contact representa- 
tives of the company, to put forth 

a more vigorous and continuous ef- 

fort to conserve the business. 





METCALF BILLS 


THE SO-CALLED METCALF BILLS have 
been passed by the New York legis- 
lature and, if signed by Governor 
Harriman, will become effective | uly 
1, 1959. They are designed to limit 
the rights of cancellation by accicent 
and health insurers and have heen 
criticized by the industry on the 
grounds that they will increase the 
cost of accident and health insut- 
ance. 
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Five New 
Occidental Policies 


ee : To give protection in five markets not previously covered 
ed pro- and thus widen the service of all Occidental people to 
their clients, we announce these new plans: 


1. A sub-standard Disability Income policy. 
2. A sub-standard Hospital policy. 


. An over-age Disability Income policy,. issued to 
age 80. 


An over-age Hospital policy, issued to age 80. 


A lifetime guaranteed renewable Hospital policy— 
premiums subject to change. 


Details on all five new plans now available in all 
Occidental offices. 

for re- 

ives for P 
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uous ef- 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
Home Office: Los Angeles / W. 8. Stonnerd, Vice President 


aiid We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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sales 


All American Life: Although life insur- 
ance has been written for a period of 
less than two years, the year ended with 
, $63,325,215 face amount, an increase of 
709% over 1956, and includes $25,760,183 
of reinsurance assumed. 


American United: Sales in 1957 were 
$269.6 million, topping 1956 by $92 mil- 
lion and January, 1958 volume has ex- 
ceeded the same month last year by 36%. 


Atlantic Life: Ordinary sales in 1957 
were $65,595,000, 23% ahead of 1956. 


Austin Life: Life insurance in force dur- 
ing 1957-rose to $34,324,224. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Paid-for $214,777,- 
093 of ordinary and $264,820,176 of group. 
Total in force at end of 1957 was $1,257,- 
995,181. 

Figures for end of February show ordi- 
nary life insurance in force of $1,737,- 
121,982 and group life in force as $1,298,- 
782,251 for a total of $3,035,904,233. Sales 
of new life for February totaled $56,- 
267,921 with sales of ordinary amounting 
to $17,836,921 and group new business 
amounting to $38,431,000. For the two 
months of this year sales of new business 
are $78,903,175, ahead of same period 
1957 by $16,893,956. Total for two months 
for ordinary was $34,179,875 and group 
$44,723,300. 


Bankers National: Paid-for ordinary life 
at end of first two months of 1958 showed 
a gain of 24.1% compared to same period 














We Are Pleased 
to Announce the Formation of a 


COMMERCIAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 


and the Association with our Firm of 


DONALD G. FINLEY 
as Manager of this Department 


* ok Ok 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 


of Los Angeles 
5856 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, California 
WEbster 8-3511 


Originators and Servicers of Mortgage Loans 
for the Nation’s Leading Institutional Investors 














UNION LIFE @ 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Snsurance Company 


J. WYTHE WALKER, PRESIDENT 


in 1957. New paid-for business amount 
to $8,337,235 for the current year 
date, an increase of $1,620,217 over Jan 
uary and February production in 1957 
Production during February alone to 
taled $3,600,715, 65.4% more than sam¢ 
month last year. Total insurance jy 
force amounted to $494,069,409, an in 
crease of $13,575,000 during first tw 
months of 1958. 


Business Men's: Paid-for during 19% 
was $346,237,121, an increase of 15.6%, 
Insurance in force was $1,338,833,646. 


Canada Life: Reports placed business a 
$401,351,000 of life insurance and in ford 
at year end as $2,696,417,000. 


Connecticut General: In force on Def 
cember 31, 1957 was $9,266,589,495. 


Country Life: Insurance in force in 195) 
climbed $54,878,309 to reach a total 
$775,948,285. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New life insur 
ance paid during February amounted « 
$13,572,220 and brought fotal of ne 
ordinary business paid-for during the firs 
two months of 1958 to $25,794,192. Tota 
business in force reached $1,579,009,479 


General American: Life sales were $38], 
222,000, up 21.5% over 1956. Ordina 
sales were $118,695,000 and group $262#i 
527,000. In force climbed to $2,62%, 
648,000. 


Great American Reserve: Life insuranc 
in force in 1957 grew to $179,464,683, u 
$28 million or 18.4%. 


Guarantee Mutual: A 23% increase 
life sales for February of this year ove 


same period last year has been reported 


Indianapolis Life: Paid life volume fo 
February was 14% ahead of last February 
while figures for the first two month 
were 13.8% i 
sickness production was approximatel 
17%, ahead of last February. 


Insurance City Life: Year 1957 close 
with insurance in force of approximatel 
$28 million as compared with $12,700,00 
at end of 1956. 


Jefferson Standard: Sales of new busi 
ness in 1957 reached $229,822,210, and in 
surance in force stood at more tha 
$1,708,566,000. 


Life of North America: Wrote firs: pol 
icy on September 5 and by end of 19% 
has placed in force a total volume 0 
$1,430,000 individual life and $22,556,00 
group life. 


Modern Woodmen: Insurance in ford 
gained $20 million during 1957 and to 
taled $612 million at year end. 


Mutual Trust: Last year new business in 
creased 10% with insurance in _ ford 
reaching $574,988,958. 


National Bankers: Life insurance in {orc 
rose to $84,603,176 in 1957. 


Nationwide Life: For 1957 written preé 


miums were $22,316,000, up $2,222,000 o 
and insurance in force totale 


Best’s Life New 





year 

ver Jan 

in 195 . a, 

lone tofpitst two months of 1958 are running 10%, 

an sm head of same period last year. Life in- 
 «Murance in force for year 1957 totaled 


° * 
7,222,344,364, a gain of $515,021,434 over ~ OVER 
956, of which $4,191,268 was  individ- —— f SO: 6 

67, 


4) 


ial. policies in force (up $436,845,210) a se » $1,165,000,000 
nnd $3,030,443,096 was group in force (a Wt Ve Wie wy An taba aS 
ain of $78,176,224). 


"i — i Ordinary sales in February totaled $91,- a onfulence tt iccieeedy 


SS dks 


Insurance In Force 


$207,500,000 


e IN ASSETS 

, acific Mutual: Life insurance in force 

isiness agMincreased by year’s end to $2,478,677,404 

| in fored ompared with $2,333,455,751 at end of 
1956. 


on Deiphoenix Mutual: Last year $320,618,000 
95. f ordinary life was sold, a gain of 509%. 
Insurance in force reached $1,834,678,000. 


total ilot Life: Sales were $226 million and Serving | 
insurance in force rose to $1,343 million 


for 1957. Since 


unted Provident Life & Acc.: At year end in 
of force was $2,225,496,603. 


32. TotalRepublic National: Paid-for $643,412,296 
9,009,479Mduring the year 1957 and insurance in 
force reached $1,581,541,209. 





Ordinar§Security Life & Trust: At end of 1957 
up $262@insurance in force was $864,402,412. 


for the man 
Shenandoah Life: New life sales in Feb- > ready for 
tary totaled $1,922,182, a 25% gain over or uni 
insurancgg*me period in 1957. Total production pp GENERAL 
4.683, uggor the first two months of 1958 reached AGENT 


4,129,475, a 22% increase over previous 
=< IN BOISE, IDAHO QUALIFICATIONS 


Southwestern Life: Paid-for was $265,- Here's an outstanding opportunity in busy productive Boise, Idaho for the 
26,001 in 1957 and insurance in force properly qualified man ready for a lifetime career and General Agent respon- 
amounted to $1,615,486,922. sibility. National Reserve Life, one of America's fastest growing companies, 
with currently over $222,000,000 Insurance In Force, is continuing its expansion 
program throughout 1958. You're assured complete home office cooperation 
plus effective, tested sales aids. 


lume fom{State Farm Life: New paid-for ordinary 
Februarng@life during 1957 amounted to $264,- 
> month#§%5,692, up 24.5% over previous year, and 


- : Don't delay—write us today. All corre- 
ident an@increased the amount of ordinary insur- : 
oximatel@ance in force by 14% to a year-end total am) qpeemnane  anntenee. 

of $1,192,780,252. 
57 closeqg sunset Life: Issued-and-paid business in : ¥ H. O. CHAPMAN, 
oximatel@¢bruary was 14% above the previous all- porate President 


12,700,001 lime high, reached last November, and 
0% above February of last year. ie S. H. WITMER, 
: Chairman of the Board 
United American Ins.: Life insurance in 
lorce increased 13% during 1957. 


ore thilfitited American (Ga.): Has paid-for [XIV EMENS12 0 Se Lae SLC eae 


%,940,527 worth of ordinary life during 
frst quarter of 1958, representing an in- 








first polffcease of over 20% over corresponding TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 

d of 195@quarter of 1957. 

olume 0 . 
99 556,00 United Life & Ace.: Placed $77,747,300 


during 1957, bringing in force to $282,- sickness policy which will be issued only Guarantee Mutual has an insurability 
497,376. in combination with life insurance, and rider which enables the insured to buy 


i also a one parent family policy. new insurance without proof of insura 
onde Woodmen of The World (Neb.): In- ; bility. 
‘irance in force at year énd was $607,- @onnecticut General has made medical 


07 : ; 
mes. catastrophe coverage available with its Guardian of New York has adopted new 
isiness in “Group Special” insurance, which is de- rules for the purchase of life or accident 





in signed for business firms with ten to and health insurance on a Salary Allot 
policy changes °°" ">= mn i 
e in fore Equitable of lowa has a $25,000 mini- Jefferson Standard has reduced pre 


American United has three new plans of mum “Business Security Special” which ™iums on all non-par policies and in- 
protection, including a guaranteed pur- is intended particularly for use in split- ‘teased dividends on participating con- 
itten pre thase option. The guaranteed purchase dollar lans. The contract is a participat- ‘tacts. Most juvenile plans have been 
299,000 0 *ption is a rider permitting purchase of ing paid-up at age 95. eliminated and in the future the com- 
e totale@g® Much as $62,500 additional insurance pany will issue regular plans down to 
or 15.3%" Specified future dates, regardless of Farmers and Traders has liberalized its 8¢ 0. 


iisurability. There is a new accident and non-medical rules. (Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


John Hancock has two new contracts in 
the select ordinary class—Family Policy— 
One Parent, and 5-Year Renewable Term. 


Massachusetts Mutual has a single pre- 
mium retirement annuity. The company 
has also extended the maximum age 
limit for issue of term from 65 to 70. 


Metropolitan is offering major medical 
expense insurance on an individual basis. 
The company has continued its dividend 
scale. Interest rates are 3%. 


Midland Mutual has two guaranteed re- 
newable plans; major medical expense 
and hospital and surgical expense. Both 
are on a participating basis. The company 


also has a Family Security Plan which 
uses a base policy of permanent insur- 
ance on the father and special riders 
covering wife and children. 


New York Life has a new substandard 
personal accident and sickness insurance 
program designed to make coverage avail- 
able to persons with physical impair- 
ments. Many will now be able to obtain 
coverage without an exclusion rider by 
paying an appropriate extra premium. 


Standard of Oregon has a package plan 
called “4-Star Income Protection Plan,” 
which provides monthly income in the 


event of accident, sickness, retirement, or 
death. 


State Mutual of America began sale of 
its new individual and family major med- 





WRITE TO: 


6100 North Cicero Avenue 


See Federal Life’s SECURED INCOME PLAN, the most competi- 
tive policy in the insurance field today. 
Life and Accident and Health Insurance into one package. A 
flexible plan for every budget. 


The SIP combines 


Federal Life Insurance Co. 


Chicago 46, Illinois 











There's Always 
THE ONE THAT 





MADE YOU SICK! 








A good salesman needs no high-pressure sales approach with 
ANICO’S Complete Line of Policies. Check up on ANICO’S 
COMPETITIVE POLICIES— COMPETITIVE COMMISSIONS. 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


© Family Policy. 

@ $10,000 minimum special. 

@ $25,000 minimum special. 

® Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 


e@ Annuities. 


@ Income Conversion Rider. 


e All forms of A&H. 
© Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 


© Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
© Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
®@ Family Income 
Term Policy. 


Openings everywhere in territory for Representatives, Brokers, Special Brokers 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 
experience will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: 
COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER 4 BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


ical insurance policies in many states o 
March 17. 


United Life and Accident has a Family 
rider covering mother and children, whic) 
may be added to most of its basic life 
insurance policies. 


assn notes 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'p: 
New associate member companies bring: 
ing the number of companies outside of 
North America to 54 are: Australasian 
Catholic Assurance Co., Ltd., Sydney, 
Australia; The Australasian Temperancell, 
& General Mutual Life Assurance So. 
ciety, Melbourne, Australia; El Mundo, 
S. A., Compania Mexicana de Seguros, 
Mexico, D. F.; and The Southern Life 


Association of Africa, Cape Town, South « 


Africa. 


Life Ins. Medical Research Fund: Off. 

cers re-elected: Chairman, Carrol M. 

Shanks (president, Prudential); vice chair- 

man, Paul F. Clark (board chairman 

John Hancock); treasurer, Joseph J. 

Murtha (assistant treasurer, “Aetna Life); 

and assistant treasurer, James Mcf. 

Brown (Aetna Life). Office of secretary 
will be filled at a later date. 

W. Barry Wood, Jr., M.D., professor off 
microbiology at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is chairman of the advisory council 
for 1958. 


Life Insurers Conf.: Richard B. Evans, 
president of Colonial of America, was 
elected president. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Con- 
pany membership now totals 341 includ- 
ing the following: Chesapeake Life Ins. 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Canadian Premier 
Life Ins. Co., Winnipeg, Can.; Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity & Life Ins. Co., Bos- 
ton; Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & An- 
nuity Co., Minneapolis; Municipal 
Co. of America, Chicago; Time Ins. 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Family Life Assur. 

St. Victor, Sask.; Employers Life Ins. Co, 
Boston; National Equity Life Ins. Co. 
Little Rock, Ark.; and Compagnie d’As- 
surances Generales Sur La Vie, Paris, 
France. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Officers af 
the newly-formed Mid-Oregon General 
Agents and Managers Ass’n; President, 
Norman C. Lyman (manager, Phoenix 
Mutual); vice president, Walter F. Bris- 
senden (district manager, Connecticut 
Mutual); and secretary-treasurer, Jack F. 
Calvin (manager, Prudential). 

Officers of newly-organized El Paso 
(Texas) General Agents and Managers 
Ass’n: President, Marvin E. Sample (dis- 
trict manager, Mass. Mutual); vice presi- 
dent, Frank E. Brown (division man- 
ager, Prudential); and secretary-treasurer, 
Harold E. Armstrong (general agent, 
American National). 


National Health Council: Dr. Norvi: C. 
Kiefer, chief medical director of Equitable 
of New York, was elected president. 


New York Insurance Dept.: Julius S«ck- 
man has been elevated to assistant super- 
intendent of insurance. 


Oklahoma Insurance Dept.: Rober! D. 
Allen, assistant commissioner and coun- 
sel, has been appointed first assistant in- 
surance commissioner succeeding Jack W. 
Lawter, who resigned to become presicent 
of Commonwealth Life. 
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obituaries 


Ison: Howard S. Wilson, president of 
nankers Life Insurance Company of Ne- 
braskka died March 14th at the age of 63. 
ie had been president of Bankers Life 
bf Nebraska since 1919 and a life insur- 
ce company president for a longer 


ing erm than any other president. During 


Mrhirty-third degree Honorary, 


is career Mr. Wilson received many hon- 
bs, among the more prominent were the 
Ancient 
nd Accepted Scottish Rite; the Boy 
scouts of America Silver Beaver award 


Mor distinguished service to boyhood; the 


Jniversity of Nebraska Distinguished 
hervice Medal and the Red Cross service 


. “Bmittees of the Life Association of Amer- 


ca. 


Mr. Wilson served on the boards of 
e Lincoln Chamber of Commerce, the 
omunity Chest and the Lincoln City 
ospital. He was active on the board of 
he Boy Scouts of America and served as 
president of the University of Nebraska 
Foundation for four years. He was also 
active in work for the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. Mr. 
Wilson was a Mason AF and AM, Scottish 
and York Rites, a member of the Scottish 


-Binders: John O. Enders, a former direc- 


tor of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 


,@Hartford National Bank and Trust Com- 
.[gpany, was the son of Thomas O. Enders, 
,gecond president of the Aetna Life. 


resident, 
Phoenix 
F. Bris- 
nnecticut 
Jack F. 


El Paso 
Managers 
ple (dis- 
ice presi- 
yn = man- 
treasurer, 
1 agent, 


Jorvin C. 
Equitable 
ent. 


ius Sack- 
nt super: 


ober! D. 
nd coun- 
istant in- 
Jack W. 
president 


ife News 


Cowman: Q. Rice Cowman, C.L.U., gen- 
eal agent in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
for the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, died March 23rd at the 
age of 45. Mr. Cowman joined the com- 
pany’s Harrisburg agency headed by his 
ince, the late P. B. Rice in 1934. He 
was appointed Harrisburg general agent 
upon the death of his uncle in 1950. 
Mr. Cowman was a consistent member 


life underwriters, having held officerships 
in each, as well as being deeply interested 
in civic and community affairs in Harris- 
burg. 


Winkoski: Dan S. Winkoski, an associate 
of the Robert K. Powers Agency in 


Powers Agency and entered the life in- 
Sirance business in June, 1955. He was a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Mutual’s 
Home Office School for Career Underwrit- 
ts, a member and past president of the 
Spokane Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
ad one of his community’s leading 
Roman Catholic laymen. 
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INCOME TAX LAW 


By A vorTe of 61 to 19, the United 
States Senate has approved a one- 
year extension of the Mills law to 
cover Federal income taxation of 
the investment income of life in- 
surance companies for the tax year 
1957. This bill, extending stop-gap 
legislation, now goes to the White 
House. 

The executive committee of the 
National Association of Life Com- 
panies met in Atlanta on March 13 
and unanimously voted to direct the 
Taxation Committee of the NALC 
to continue its efforts to have the 
present Federal income tax act for 
life companies made permanent 
legislation. Questionnaires on the 
effect of the measure, as compared 
to other possible tax plans, will be 
sent to member companies. 


BLUE CROSS RATES 


AN INCREASE of 18.5% in its hos- 
pitalization rates has been approved 
for the New Jersey Hospital Plan 
(Blue Cross) effective July 1. The 
organization had filed for an in- 
crease of 28.9% but after a hearing 
on March 6, Commissioner Howell 
approved the lower increase. The 
Virginia Hospital Service Associa- 
tion (Blue Cross) has filed for a 
rate increase of 37% while the 
Virginia Medical Service Associa- 
tion (Blue Shield) has asked for an 
increase of 42%. 


NALU MID-YEAR 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. was the site of 
the mid-year meeting of National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
The speaker at the Life Under- 
writer Training Council luncheon 
was Brice F. McEuen, vice-presi- 
dent and agency director of Lamar 
Life of Jackson, Miss. Stanford 
Y. Smith, C.L.U., director of man- 
power development and sales pro- 
motion, Liberty National said that 
the industry is undergoing changes 
“which seem almost revolutionary in 
nature.” Mr. Smith commented, “It 
is as if all of us were on a merry-go- 
round and everyone is reaching way 
out to try to grab the brass ring. 
Somebody is going to fall off.” 


The Group Insurance Committee 
of the NALU, in its report at the 
meeting, suggested a study of the 
State legislative aspects of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and, “particu- 
larly the desirability and feasibility 
of having those organizations sub- 
jected to premium taxes, agents’ 
qualification laws, insurance depart- 
ment supervision, etc.” 


RULING AWAITED 


AFTER A HEARING on April 22, 
Virginia’s State Corporation Com- 
mission was to decide whether in- 
surance companies will be allowed 
to sell variable annuities in that 
state. No matter which way it 
rules, the commission’s decision is 
expected to be appealed to the State 
Supreme Court and possibly to the 
United States Supreme Court. An 
application by the Variable Annuity 
Life Insurance Company of America 
for a license to operate in Virginia 
has been filed. The firm is already 
licensed in Arkansas, Kentucky, 
West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 


INCORRECT ASSUMPTION 


GI INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS who 
plan to reenter military service 
should not drop their policies in the 
belief that they will be covered by 
the so-called “free $10,000 insur- 
ance,” or indemnity. The indemnity 
coverage ended more than a year 
ago, on January 1, 1957. An in- 
creasing number of veterans who 
are returning to service are making 
the mistake of thinking that the 
coverage is still available, says the 
Veterans Administration. 


3.75% EARNED 


THE RATE OF INTEREST earned in 
1957 on the invested funds of 
United States life insurance com- 
panies, after investment expenses, 
but before Federal income taxes, 
was 3.75%, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. This com- 
pared with 3.63% the year before. 
The after tax rate for 1957 was 


3.44%, as compared with 3.33% in 
1956. 
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- «- Amiss is as good as a mile! .. . 


. Someone said it long ago . . . but 
it is still true today! . . . never 
more so than for the insurance man 
whose sales reflect his lack of 
guesswork when it comes to finding 
the necessary facts for intelligent 
counselling on insurance investments. 
His hours are few. . . 
the facts he needs are 
many . . . and from them 
he must be able to draw 
accurate comparisons that 
favor his competitive position . . . 
Guesswork is as risky for him as for his 
client! 
Insurance men who have eliminated 
guesswork from their sales efforts are 
men of widespread reputation, known 
for their reliability in searching out 
and interpreting facts . . . they know 
they can depend on one nationally 
recognized source of information, 
BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, a unique 
time-saving reference guide to legal 
reserve companies operating in the 
United States, giving financial resources 
and responsibility, respected 
summary opinions and recommenda- 
tions by a staff of insurance experts. 
Priced at just twenty five dollars, 
including a year’s subscription to 
the Life Edition of Best’s Insurance 
News. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS Life Insurance Company 
f Florida, Miami, Florida 


ew Location 


The principal office of this company has been moved 
rom 345 Northeast 2nd Avenue to 600 Brickell Avenue. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL Insurance Company 


alveston, Texas 


Stockholders Dividend 


A 12% cash dividend, payable in four installments in 
1958, and a 10% stock dividend, payable July Ist, have 
been declared by the company. 


BANKERS LIFE Insurance Company of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


ew President 


George B. Cook has been elected president of this 
ompany to succeed the late Howard S. Wilson, who 
ad been president since 1919. 


VILDERS LIFE Insurance Company 
harlotte, North Carolina 


Company 


This is a new firm licensed for life, annuities, and ac- 

ident and health. However it expects to deal mainly 
ith credit life and accident and health on loans granted 
y the Consolidated Credit Corporation. 


APITOL LIFE Insurance Company 
enver, Colorado 


becutive Promotions 


Thomas F. Jones, executive vice-president of the 
ompany, is also treasurer and succeeds Melvin J. Rob- 


or May, 1958 


erts, former vice-presicent and treasurer, who has re- 
signed, although he will continue to serve on the board 
of directors. Randell E. Erickson has been elected to 
the board of directors of the company and appointed 
controller. Charles Buell, acting actuary since Sep- 
tember, 1957, has been appointed actuary. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Stock Dividend 


Stockholders on March 12 approved a 124%2% stock 
dividend to be paid May 15, 1958 to stockholders of 
record as of March 12. 


CITIZENS STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Corpus Christi, Texas 


New President 


Ira R. Fisher, Jr., executive vice-president and direc 
tor of agencies of the company, has been elected presi- 
dent to succeed Preston Doughty, who will continue his 
connection with the company as chairman of the board 
of directors. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE Association 


Toronto, Canada 


Provides for Mutualization 


Mutualization of this company has been proposed by 
the board of directors and will be submitted to the As- 
sociation’s shareholders and participating policyholders 
for approval. The proposed by-law amendment au- 
thorizes the purchase over five years of all stock offered 
for sale at a price of $180 per share. Twenty per cent 
of the shares offered will be purchased and paid for on 
the 15th day of December of each of the years 1958 to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CONFEDERATION LIFE—Continued on mechanization and new methods of processing offic IFE IN 


i rities department. ‘ 
work, and in the securit 1 shmo: 


1962, inclusive. It is the intention of the board of direc- 
tors to continue the present quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share. The period during which offers of stock may 
be made on these terms extends from the present date COSMOPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Compar y 
until the 15th day of December, 1958. After that date Memphis, Tennessee 

no further offers of stock may be received until 1963, 
and then at a price not to exceed $180 per share. Sanc- 
tion of the by-law by the Treasury Board of the Govern- Stock Split 

ment of Canada as required by the Act must await the ; : : 
receipt of offers to sell at least 50% of the shares out- By a change in par value of this company’s stoc 
standing. from $5 to $1, the stock has been split 5 for 1 and j 
now composed of 2,500,000 shares, par value $1. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 


Company, Bloomfield, Connecticut CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 






Executive Promotions 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 





ON. 


Frank O. H. Williams, manager of the Hartford boring 


branch office since 1936, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent. Elmer L. Nicholson, Henry R. Roberts and James 
H. Torrey have been appointed second-vice-presidents 
and are, respectively, in the agency department, research 


The regular quarterly dividend of $.60 per share wa: 
paid April 1st to shareholders of record March 20th. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 











Official Elections 


Y 






/ Jerome A. Newman has been made chairman of th¢ 
) board and Lorimer A, Davidson president. Leo Good 
Y win, who has held both posts, will have the title of 
founder chairman. 














JACKSON MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 











Y 
BUSINESS 
IS 






Reinsured 





The entire business of this company was reinsure 
by Mammoth Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Louisville, Ky., on January 1, 1958. 


LIBERTY LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance olu 
Company, Muskegon, Michigan 
















Mord NATIONAL LIFE 
2) AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE ~ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Officers Elected Tt 












W. Frank Murray, formerly president, has beetif\sso 
elected to the post of chairman of the board of the com 
pany. Winston H. MacCurdy, formerly executive vicq 
president and secretary, assumes the office of president. fate 
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§ offe@hicE INSURANCE COMPANY of Virginia 


ichmond, Virginia 


tock Dividend 


any § A stock dividend of 4% was paid March 19th to 
tockholders of record March 3rd. 


's stocgMASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
and ifCompany, Springfield, Massachusetts 


ew Group Secretary 


Donald E. Temple, Jr. has been appointed group 
kcretary of this company. 


ONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
are wagppringfield, Massachusetts 
0th, 


hoposed Affiliation 


Directors of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
hice Company and of the Monarch Life Insurance Com- 
any, both of Springfield, Mass., have approved an ex- 
hange of stock of the Monarch for that of the Spring- 
ield. The affiliation of the two companies would depend 
on authorization by Springfield stockholders of cer- 
ain changes in the company’s capitalization and upon 
1 of thapcceptance of the exchange offer by holders of at least 
> Goodg% of the outstanding shares of Monarch. 


nce 


UTUAL TRUST Life Insurance Company 
hicago, Illinois 

Apany 
ew Home Office Building 


This company has completed moving its offices to the 
ew home office building at the Northeast corner of 


a facker Drive and Monroe Street in downtown Chi- 
Pinsure 


pM pany 


ATIONWIDE Insurance Company 
“ olumbus, Ohio 


roup Policy Issued 


This company has been named carrier for the group 

fe program of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers 
as beelssociation. Life insurance will be offered to publishers 
the com ind key executives in amounts ranging from $5,000 to 
tive vic@#40,000 in the 450 member newspapers with approxi- 
sident. fRately 3,000 persons eligible for the coverage. 
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de 


INCREASE 
hiLo — IN CASH 
FARM 


WW) i QO INCOME 


During the past ten years, cash farm 
income for eleven Southern states has 
increased 34.2% ... another indication 
of the South’s economic progress! 


LIFE Company 
or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 
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unit of tl 





UNITED FAMILY BENEFIT 


m Decreasing term on wife means 
er death benefit is greatest when chil- 
of $: dren are small and financial protec- 
tion is most needed. Level term of 
ee $1,000 per unit of Benefit on each 
we child. 
Insurance provided by Benefit is paid 
up in event of death of either father 
sam Or mother. 

ma Wife and children have conversion 

Wm privilege. 

Children born during term of 
Benefit automatically have FULL 
coverage from 15 days old. 

UNITED LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


CONCORD, N.H ESTABLISHED 1913 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. 
eg Life, | White Street, Concord, N. H. ‘wey! SERVED: 

Conn., Del., D. C., Me., Md., Mass., *Mich., H., N. J. 
x ty *Ohio, *Pa., ae Oe is Oe Vt., 


bd Generel Agency enpertenities hin 








PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Non-Can Benefits Fully Restored 


In December this company made the final payment 
which fully restored with interest the benefits of its non- 
cancellable income policies to those who had been on 
reduced benefit claim, including heirs or survivors of 
deceased claimants. The company, formed July 22, 
1936, reinsured all business of the old Pacific Mutual 
Life with the non-can business being subject to reduced 
benefits. The first partial restoration of these benefits 
was made in December, 1942 and in the fifteen years to 
December 1957, the cost of fully restoring the benefits 
amounted to $31,650,000. The restoration action makes 
possible the completion of the mutualization plans of the 
new company at a date earlier than December 31, 1973, 
which was the original date it anticipated the full restor- 
ation of the deferred non-can benefits. 

















PEOPLES PROTECTIVE Life Insurance 


Company, Jackson, Tennessee 


Dental Insurance 


This company is now issuing a family dental health 
expense policy developed in cooperation with members 
of the dental profession, The policy has a deductible of 
$2.50 per dental visit and is designed to pay about 80% 








Plan your Meeting where there is C. A. (controlled 
attractions). Your delegates will attend and enthuse over a 
sojourn to the finest year around Convention Center featuring 
the best in golf (two 18-hole courses) indoor and outdoor 
swimming, tennis, Skeet and Trap shooting, fine food and 
entertainment, plus world-famous Mineral Waters and Baths. 














All these attractions are part of the French Lick- 
Sheraton, and thereby at your control—no outside influences 
to detract from that all-important Meeting. 


net Your delegates deserve the best—give it to them. All 
inquiries appreciated and answered promptly. 


Completely air-conditioned 






and meeting facilities | 
for 1000 to 10 
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PRENEH LIEK FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 


THE MID-WEST'S FINEST ” ee oe 
CONVENTION RESORT HOTEL ' 
WITH ALL CONVENTION FACILITIES "PHONE LO TIS. 
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of the average dental cost above the deductible. Benef 
are provided for the more usual dental diseases as we 
as for crown work and oral surgery plus certain denty 
work. Premiums are $1.75 for children and $2.75 { 
adults a month plus a registration fee. The companfiiected 
operates in Tennessee, Kentucky and Mississippi and ; 
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year end reported capital of $174,268 and surplus - 

ausigces Blue St 
etired 
sacon 

PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America ff 2" : 
peen ¢ 


Newark, New Jersey 


New Vice-President 






Kenneth C. Foster has been elected vice-president ; 
charge of sales and administration for the company’ 
group insurance department. 


ETEF 


ash 













autio 
PUBLIC LIFE Insurance Company of America ppecia 
Miami, Florida BGI; 
ary st 
Dissolved hey v 
uranic 


This company was dissolved February 19. All busi 
ness in force was reinsured with Standard Life Insur 
ance Company of Indiana. 


han a 
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QUAKER CITY Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 







Acquisition by Reinsurance Amer 


bnd { 


This company has announced the reinsurance and as- ' 
olur 


sumption of all of the weekly industrial life, accident and 
health, and hospitalization insurance of the Florida Sw pent 
Life Insurance Company of Fort Lauderdale and thegyont 


Haven Insurance Company of St. Petersburg, Floridagont 
presi 


Dr. + 
irst 
SECURITY-CONNECTICUT Life Insurance peon 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut om 
presi 
Okla 
llino 

Wallace C. Ralston has been elected vice-president olffand 
this company and will serve as chief executive officer.§Bott 
hic 
Rep 
lins, 
DOU 
Rep 
and 
Cash Dividend to Stockholders s., 

A cash dividend of $1.75 per share has been declared§{Sho 
payable to stockholders of record February 28th and§Uni 
represents a 30% increase over the amount paid in 1957.fftar 















New Vice-President 











SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
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NITED MEDICAL Service, Inc. 


erica 


sident j 
mpany’ 


ew York, New York 


ected President 


John F. McCormack formerly executive vice presi- 
ent and secretary has been elected president of this 
Blue Shield Plan. He succeeds James F. Coleman who 
etired because of illness but who will continue to serve 
sa consulting actuary. 

Dr. Leonard J. Raider, formerly vice president, has 
been elected vice president and secretary. 


ETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
ashington, D. C. 


aution to GI Policyholders 
special Dividend 


GI insurance policyholders who plan to re-enter mili- 
ary service should not drop their policies in the belief 
hey will be covered by the so-called “free $10,000 in- 
surance,” or indemnity as this coverage ended more 


i@han a year ago, on January 1, 1957. 


Holders of United States Government life insurance 
olicies (World War 1) will receive a special dividend 


if $32,000,000 in April and May. 


new directors 


American National (Texas): Dan Moody, Austin attorney 


[end former Governor. 


olumbian National (Mass.): Fred S. Sibley, vice-presi- 
Dent and director of sales. 

ontinental American (Texas): Harry Brockstein. 
ontinental Assurance (lll.): Dr. Clifton L. Reeder, vice- 
president and medical director. He replaces the late 
Dr. Harry W. Dingman. 

irst United (Ind.): Dr. W. J. Dierolf, physician and sur- 
peon of Gary. 

ome State Life (Okla.): Morrison G. Tucker, senior vice- 
president of Liberty National Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City. 

llinois Mid-Continent Life: William J. Joyce, president 


Bond director of the Joliet, Madison and Peoria 7-Up 


ins, A. L. Flora, Dr. F. Keith Oehlschlager and Kenneth 
Sauck. 

Republic National (Texas): Barry L. Oakes, vice-president 
and general counsel, and William N. Stannus, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of reinsurance. 

Southwestern Life (Texas): J. Harold Dunn, president of 
Shamrock Oil and Gas Corporation. 


\BUnited Fidelity Life (Texas): M. Cullom Thompson, secre- 


ary. 


For May, 1958 











Faithful Protection Since 1910 























THREE BONUS SERVICES 
TO SAVE YOU: 


* time 

* effort 

* and money 
Modern Aids to the Efficient Office 
Informative Booklets 
A Directory of Office Equipment 


See The Office Methods Section 
of Every Issue of 


Best’s Insurance News 














































Company Change: 
Editors’ Cornet” Monthly) 
Every Reason To Sell 
Golden Weddings 
“Large” Companies 


Life Insurance Stocks 
1958 Dividend and Related Actions 
Pensions and Older Workers 
Premature 
Review and Forecast .. 
Trading Stamp Plan . 
What Price Inflation . 
Who Did It? 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Advertising—John P. Hanna 


Classification of Risks—Andrew C. Webster 


t II M 
Definitions Panel—J. A. Cairns, Kenneth C. he Godfrey 


Elmer J. Rasmussen, Roland 8. Jac 


. Da 

Dental Cane Under Existing Plans—William a 

Economic Forecast for ’58—George Cline Smith 
. Turnbull, M.D. 

lans—John T. Callihan 


Factors in Longevity—Geor, 
Individual Policy Pension 

Influential Trends—Holgar J. goneeee 
Insurance Is People—John A. 


Migratory Worker, The—/J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Night Shift, The—Ralph P. Schaberg 
No Cause For Alarm—Dudley Dowell 
Outlook for 1958—Holgar J. Johnson 
Persistency Reports—M. L. Hartwi 


g 
Personnel or Associates ?—Late Powell B. McHaney 
—T of Policies—G. Frank Purvis, Jr. 


Part 
Part II 
Replacement of ee Harold Leavey 
Research Needs—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Split Dollar Plan, The—Byrne A. 
Testing Area Potential—George Ww. 
Today’s Leadershi 
Underwriting—/J. M. Wickman 
hadda Ya Know ?—Hess T. Sears 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) 
Bank Check Plan—R. Lee Smith 
Booklets (Monthly) 
Changing Conditiens—Oup Fergason 
Christmas Parties 


Absolute Security Life Ins. Co., Mobile 
(Ordinary Purchased) .......... Mar. 107 
Allstate Life Insurance Co., Skokie 
(New President) ...............-/ 103 
American —* Life Assurance, Miami 
OO ee = May 101 
American Hos, ‘ital & Life, San Antonio 


(Reinsures Guarantee Reserve) 
Anes Investment Life, Nashville 
OE RE ae an. 75 
American Natl. 5 * Co., Galveston 
(Stockholders Dividend) aye SEA ay 101 


American Travelers Life, Indianapolis 


CIOW PRGUINONED cicccsicicecsaswes eb. 87 
Baltimore Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 

(Executive Promotions) ......... 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 

(Buys Manhattan Casualty) ay 15 

(New Vice President) ........... 107 


t) “"Mar. 

Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Lincoln 

(New President) May 101 
Bankers National Life Ins. Co., Montelair 

(Cash Dividend) ................. 
Beneficial Life Ins, Co., Salt Lake city Os 

(INOW PPRORIGOHE) . co cicccccccacess 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los nie 

(New Vice-President) ............ 
Benefit Association of Railway thapioyecs, 


cg ‘o 
ce President Apr. 103 
Lovet ydsbhacarsoe May 101 


(Ni 8) 

Builders Life Ins. Co., Charleston 
(New Company) 

Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City 
(Official Changes) Apr. 108 
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Let’s Talk to One Another ...........+--.e+00. 





cso vs X-17—Robert E. Dineen & Charles M. Boehrer 
rt 


Legal a D. Church (Monthly) 


Warnecke 
Needs—J. Edwin Larson .. 





COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1957) 


Dullaghan 


Association Notes 
Company Developments 


PET Pe oe Conventions Ahead ................ Seiaiek May 
Home Office and Field Appointments .....................-- May 
TmeUPamee BtOek QuOtatiaes: ... oo. ce ccccccesvcccccecede May 
aaa es aS ei bieck)0 sida a @ 5's 0 6 0S4,0. 00.0.0 obs ap eee May 
— oe ES 60 Wkanis s abh seine king ead heres Steauel a hoac wees May 1 
av I 35's. on 4's als eek enn eae eisla meen es iiteale May 5 
ee Fe ref } CET SE Bien 6 cased scene baceetebeataee ence hewatnes ted May * 
ae ee See aR. RNR III ns n.0 0 0.5:0'0.9-9.5:0:<.0's 00: sn cid waisidie’n eben stewie sa 
Bie ape Mar. @@ Reporte on Companies ........0......ccccccccccccccccceceessMay 10 
SAT See | ON AY OO ake aa Bestisaws . ch sedeh 20 ie Beawgtces MLue EES 


California Life, Oakland 


(Dividend Declared) ........+++++- Jan. 7 
Capitol Life Ins. Co., Denver 

(Executive Promotions) ......... May 101 
Central Standard iim, Chicago 

(New Vice gy PITTS Mar. 107 


Citizens Natl. Life Ins. Co., wane <3 


(Stock Dividend) ................} 101 
Citizens Standard Life, Corpus Christi 

OS Rs May 101 
Colonial American Life, Corpus Christie 

(New President) ... ..ccccccccess Apr. 
Colorado Credit Life, Boulder 

(Increases Capital) ............... an. 

(Dividend to Stockholders) wnee Mar. 107 

CE UUINE) week cccvcecesesdns Mar. 107 
Columbian Mutual Life, Binghamton 

(Haw PresiGlemt) ....cccccccvcsvccs Feb. 87 


Commonwealth Life Inv. Co., Louisville 
(Stock Dividend) . Jan, 


Confederation Life Assn., Toronto, Canada 
(Provides for Mutualization) ..-May 101 


Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Co., Bloomfield 


(Executive Promotions) ......... May 102 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 75 


Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
(Joins System) Apr. 103 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 
(Named Medical Director) Jan. 7 
Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(Consolidated with No. American Unica) 
‘eb. 


— on Sales—William Nelson, 


To Improve Persistency—R. R. 


Mrs. Frances Price, 
KSA cee Mah 60 Rebs oAla'h 000-035 6060 4.56 4 0 bsin0as May 4 
CE viintxa taken Nacnueacke May 1 
MISCELLANEOUS 









Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis 
(Cash Dividend) A 
(Stock Split) 

Crown Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Canada 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .May 10: 


Equitable Life, New York 
( 


New Group Department) ........ T 

(New Board Chairman) ......... ‘er ‘04 

(New Vice President and 

RO ine arab nA 68-40 96446. 0E2 Apr. 104 

Dstate Life Insurance Co., Orangeburg 

(Reported in Difficulties) ........ Apr. 104 
Farmers Life, Des Moines 

tava Line Facilities) ........ Jan. 7% 
Fidelity Bankers Life Ins. Corp., Richmond 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 107 
pigeiity Life Association, Fulton 

(New Chairman of the Board) ...Fe b. si 

(Joins Kemper Group) ........... Feb. § 


Franklin Life, Springfield 


(Agency De-Centralization) eb, 8 


(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Ma: 107 

CR UUEENUIIEED ci cas a echiietan si.s'9 Mar. 107 

(Capital Will Not be Offered) ...Apr. 104 
General American Life, St. Louis 

(Named President) ............... Jan. 76 


Government Employees Life, Washington 


(Dividend Declared) ............. Jan, 7 
(Official Elections) .............. May 10° 
Great West Life Assur. Co., Winni 4 


(Executive Promotions) 


Best’s Life News 


(D ides 


{auth an 
BA. Lil 
(New T 
LAST SIX MONTHS ogg 
(Bxecuti 
EIR SS A so den nxn ps roschssvantacnanteeiorsen sane «J Apr. epee te 
Flexible Interiors ...........sseccecesesceccececsceeesecaees Mar, (Divider 
Feb. 18 Good Business Letters—Kenneth Baker Horning ...........-: Dr. MBromesteat 
a EONS May 31 Human Side of Automation, The—Thomas E. Kiddoo ......May 7 
5. ahs 8 May 15 Interviews For Executives—Edward F. O’Toole .............Jan, ital I 
“yee Mar. 13 Mechanization of Agents’ Commissions—Martin H. Tinsley . J. (Nev D 
ae ee “May 15 Medium Sized EDP—J. Stanley Hill ...........0eceeeeeeeees Dee. 5 (Change 
Cea eee May 15 Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) ................May 
Reh Ss Fag Se Soe ay 13 Motivation and Employees—Guy Fergason ............+++++-Apr. bors 
sheer er sun. 13, Feb, 40 Motivation and Management—Guy nn ea SAS Pepe oerinne 
whe ge 13 No Longer Out of Step—Frank Rogers .................+.++.Feb. re 
wie Ce eeceecoces Mar. 13 Not Magic—Simply Engineering—J. W. Rockefeller, Jr. .....Apr. gy (St@! 
Sees Oe See Feb 10 Objective Accounting—Martin H. Tinsley ..............+....May 7 ion 3 
weteseeeees** Meo 43 Office Equipment Directory (Monthly) .............++.++05. May & mR ‘1 a 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn, ..............++.-4- 
American National, Galveston, Texas 

American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. .............ccecscececsecces 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 

Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
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National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Life, Boston, Mass. ................ee.e005 Back Cové 
North American Life, Chicago, Ll. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
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Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 
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